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AMERICA’S new Editor Wynne’s heart, in his latter years, was the Cause for the 
Each year, on December 1, America’s household beatification of the Indian maiden, Kateri Tegakwitha. 
celebrates the Feast of its gallant patron, the Blessed Out of loyalty to his memory, we ask that prayers for the 
Edmund Campion, S.J. This year the eve of the feast repose of his soul be joined to earnest petitions for the 
brought with it both joy and sorrow. The joy was that triumph of her Cause. 
AMERICA now has a new Editor-in-Chief, the Rev. Robert Father Hartnett is by no means a stranger to AMERICA, 
C. Hartnett, S.J., who succeeds me in this onerous and as a contributor to its pages, as the author of one of our 
worrisome job. The sorrow was to learn that at 10:20 most important pamphlets, and as a co-worker off and on 
p.M., on the same day, November 30, dear and holy for several years past, until he joined our Staff in August 
Father John J. Wynne, S.J., America’s first Editor-in- of this year. He came to us from the University of De- 
Chief and its founder, and the great organizer and editor troit, where he was head of the Department of Political 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, passed, at the age of 90, Science. He is a Chicagoan, and did his graduate work 
at Fordham University, to his vast reward. at Fordham University. Being large of body, mind and 
A couple of months earlier, obliging Father A. A. heart, and a systematic reader of AMERICA since his boy- 
Purcell, at Fordham, had photographed Father Wynne hood, he is eminently fit to shoulder the editorial burden 
and myself together: my own special request, for I felt and to strike out in new initiatives, with new courage, 
that it was indeed a privilege for the latest Editor to be insight and wisdom. 
pictured in the Founder’s company. And when I heard As for the outgoing Editor (“‘in-chief” since July 22, 
that Father Hartnett would take my place, my thought 1944, and Executive Editor two years before that), I 
was to extend the chain one link further, and have the am remaining on the job, in my former capacity of 
very latest incumbent afforded the same pleasant honor. Associate Editor, and joyfully look forward to the op- 
But the good Lord saw differently, and so Father Wynne portunity to do more writing and be freed from the 
has now migrated to that home where he can implore the heavy harness of the chief’s desk. Father Hartnett joins 
blessings for our work that we so greatly need. “Eyes with me in greeting all our readers, and we ask, as al- 
recovering,” Father Wynne wrote me on Sept. 28. “I ways, your help in making the magazine ever better 
am beginning to read AMERICA again and marvel at the known, and also the favor of your prayers. 
improvement on its inception days.” Nearest to Father Jonn LaFarce, S.J. 








“Stagnant low” ever Berlin the Security Council as the basis of a final and formal 
What meteorologists called a “stagnant low overhang- charge that the USSR’s Berlin conduct is a threat to the 
ing Berlin” held the airlifi’s Nov. 30 delivery of food peace. This may indeed expose the inherent impotence of 
and supplies to 83 instead of its usual 6,000 tons. On the the UN to act effectively in the face of major menaces to 
same day the Russians reached a new and flagrant low the peace of the world. But the people of the West must 
in their practice of what we have called “coercive hypoc- know where they stand, and just how urgent is the need 
risy” (AM. 10/16, p. 36). Even while, at Paris, Sefior for speedy completion of the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 
Bramuglia, leader of the “neutral” UN Security Council What Joseph and Stewart Alsop call “the central un- 
members, was hopefully proposing a new method of solv- pleasant fact of our time.” the probability that Russia 
ing the Berlin impasse—the appointment of a commission will have “a people’s democratic atomic bomb” by 1952, 
of experts to study the application of currency reform— should convince us that we cannot permit her to win 
and Mr. Vishinsky was making noises that sounded like more time by bamboozling the United Nations. 
agreement (in “principle,” of course). Soviet stooges in 
Fastern Berlin were setting up a separate government. What China means 
This brazenly unconstitutional action had the effect of Said U.S. Secretary of State John Hay in 1901: “The 
completing the division of the city and, as U.S. observers storm center of the world has gradually shifted to China. 
there noted, of putting an end to the efforts by the Whoever understands that mighty empire socially, politi- 
United Nations neutrals to solve the Berlin crisis. It may cally, economically and religiously, has a key to politics 
even have effected, as the N. Y. Herald Tribune said the for the next 500 years.” What our present Secretary of 
next morning, the “fission of the world.” Before accept- State needs is someone to give him the “key” to the 
ing that grim interpretation, however. we believe that the critical question of the present moment: shall the U.S. 
Western Powers should make one final effort in the write off China or give her all-out aid? We have long 
Security Council, if only for the record. We therefore been convinced that our policy-makers have not drawn 
Suggest that they draft another White Paper, bringing the sufficiently on the intimate understanding of our mission- 
record of Russian perfidy up to date, and present it to aries in China and throughout the Far East. Perhaps no 
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single group of Americans understands so fully as they 
do the social, political, economic and religious conditions 
of the Orient. Typical of that understanding is a letter 
published in the N. Y. Times on Nov. 29 from Bishop 
James E. Walsh, former Superior-General of the Mary- 
knoll Missions and now secretary of the newly formed 
China Central Bureau in Shanghai, Chinese equivalent 
of our NCWC. Thirty years of wide and deep experience 
in the Far East are packed into that one-column letter, 
and more of real statesmanship than we have read in all 
the Administration’s handouts. We wish we could quote 
more than these passages: 
As Asia brought Christ to us, so the charity of Christ 
can bring to Asia all it needs in the way of spiritual 
and material aid for its healthy progress. Today, 
however, nobody knows how long the opportunity 
will last. At the moment East and West are not draw- 
ing together but seem rather to be drifting apart; 
and there is a grave danger of further, even irrevoc- 
able division. The skies of contemporary Asia are not 
propitious; they are darkened by a cloud that is 
much bigger than a man’s hand—so big, indeed, 
that it actually covers the eastern horizon from Korea 
to Burma and beyond. It is the rise of communism, 
engineered by an alien enemy and abetted by hordes 
of treasonable simpletons in every land. . . . Asia 
has merited well of the world. Asia was the cradle 
of the human race. Asia was the originator of every 
great human culture that ever had enough vitality to 
persist through the ages. Asia deserves something 
better than the spiritual death and bodily enslave- 
ment of communism. In the foreshortened world of 
today the salvation of Asia is the vital concern of 
all humane and responsible men everywhere. 
We commend the bishop’s whole letter to those in the 
Senate and State Department whose gargantuan ignor- 
ance of all things oriental has given birth to the belief 
that we can “write off China” and ourselves survive. 


Dock strikes settled 

At the moment peace of a sort reigns along the docks 
on both coasts. As we go to press the longshoremen on 
the Pacific Coast have not yet returned to work, but they 
have accepted the terms of the new contract and will be 
back on the job as soon as other unions involved in the 
dispute have reached an agreement. On the Atlantic 
Coast, the docks are humming with activity. By an over- 
whelming majority the rank and file of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) approved an agree- 
ment which provides increases of thirteen cents an hour 
for straight pay and nineteen-and-a-half cents for pre- 
mium pay, a week’s vacation after 800 hours of work 
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and two weeks’ vacation after 1,350 hours. The men won 
their fight, too, for a welfare fund, the terms of which 
are still to be worked out by the union and the New Yor 
Shipping Association. Under the circumstances the rank 
and filers have good reason to be satisfied with the cop. 
tract, and most of them are. Only in a few locals, almog 
all of them in Brooklyn, has any dissatisfaction been re. 
ported. This, it seems, can be attributed to the same 
group which infiltrated the rank-and-file movement jin 
1946. Among those mixed up in the Brooklyn “revolt” 
was a brother of New York’s Mayor, Paul O’Dwyer, who 
ran for Congress last November with Labor Party sup. 
port. The Labor Party is now generally regarded as the 
property of the Communist Party. The settlements op 
both coasts will, of course, increase employers’ costs, 
point which the men ought to bear in mind. For the good 
of the industry, in addition to an obligation in justice, 
they should be scrupulous about giving, in exchange for 
a fair contract, an honest day’s work. 


FAO on Thanksgiving Day 

On Thanksgiving Day, the more than three hundred 
delegates to the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), meeting in Washington, sat down 
to turkey and cranberries with hospitable American 
families in the vicinity of the District. Being agriculture 
minded, the delegates very likely called to mind some 
of the farm operations that plowed the ground that grew 
the grain that fed the turkeys for their benefit. Being 
knowledgeable agriculturists, they could appreciate what 
they heard President Truman saying when he had me 
them that same afternoon. Financial credit, said the Presi- 
dent in his address to the FAO, is as much a part of farm 
production as is a plow or a bushel of seed. If this is true 
on a small scale it is still more true when food is to be 
produced on a world scale, which is the problem these 
food experts were wrestling with. Hence it was logical 
enough that the FAO Commission, which is considering 
world food needs, adopted a resolution the day after 
Thanksgiving asking for an investigation as to what 
financial facilities were available to world agriculture 
and calling for closer cooperation between FAO and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Unfortunately, first glances into the financial larder of 
the “World Bank” revealed less than a half-billion dollar 
of resources, which funds, said James M. Dillon, the 
Irish Minister of Agriculture, “are manifestly inadequate 
for the world purpose” assigned to the Bank. The best 
they could do was to keep looking around. 


FAO and trade 

The food and agriculture conferees knew, too, from 
their long experience, what a part world trade plays i 
the production and distribution of food. So they listened 
sympathetically to President Truman’s recommendation 
that another international wheat agreement should be 
negotiated, and that this might set the pattern for other 
food commodities. Charles F. Brannan, U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture and chairman of the Conference, > 
nounced at the meeting’s close that such a re-negotiation 
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would take place Jan. 25; and the conference adopted 
s resolution favoring the extension of the wheat pattern 
to other commodities. FAO has still a long row to hoe, 
but, as its Director-General, Norris E. Dodd, said in his 
UN address on September 28: “The problem of food can 
be met if each nation takes action for and within itself, 
and if—beyond this—this family of nations works to- 

er through the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies.” Until then, most of the world’s population and 
the world’s children must give thanks for food benefits 
that are still to come. 


Screening DP’s 

We have just received from the Office of Public Affairs 
of the State Department a fact-sheet on the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. Those who fear that undesirables 
may enter the country under the law should be reassured 
by the following provisions: 1) In Germany, Austria 
and Italy there are selectors, each responsible for a par- 
ticular area. They select displaced persons for emigration 
only on the basis of occupational skills and approved 
assurances on their behalf; 2) the Central Intelligence 
Corps of the Army, as well as the FBI, conducts the 
security investigation of each person selected under the 
Act; 3) the security report is then turned over to a case 
amalyst who is responsible for writing a report on the 
character, history and eligibility of the prospective immi- 
grant; 4) this history is then examined by the U.S. 
consular officer, who issues a visa if he finds the papers 
satisfactory. All this over and above the meticulous 
sreenings in 1946-1947 which established the refu- 
gee’ right to residence in DP camps! (Some DP’s were 
«reened by UNRRA and military authorities as many 
us thirty-five times.) Those who, for reasons best known 
to their sponsors, are asking us to believe that the great 
majority of non-Jewish DP’s coming to this country are 
undesirable, are asking us to believe that our official ser- 
vants are unbelievably stupid. We prefer to give them 
credit for doing an arduous and complicated job with 
growing efficiency and dispatch. We are particularly 
happy to note that U.S. consular officers are for the first 
time operating on an itinerant basis, moving from camp 
to camp, to save the displaced persons the necessity of 
traveling to the regional consular offices for visas; and 
that more officers are being furnished to expedite the 
process. And we share the expectation expressed by the 
State Department “that the total number of displaced 
persons authorized by law to enter this country (200,000) 
will be processed, and visas issued, within the two years 
allowed by the Act. Should you be interested in sponsor- 
ing a displaced person, write to the Displaced Persons 
_ 718 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 25, 


Don’t sponsor terrorists 

We visited the late Alfred E. Smith once upon a time, 
in his latter years, and asked him if he would give his 
hame to some sort of a committee. The Happy Warrior 
sighed, and exclaimed: “Do you know that I am already 
listed on 3,000 committees? I have no idea what most of 


them are unless my secretary tells me.” Such a state of 
things causes no wonder to anyone who knows all the 
ways and by-ways that are followed in collecting names 
for reception, sponsoring, advisory, and any other kind 
of committee for innumerable worthy causes. But it did 
cause wonder in more minds than ours when so many 
names—Jewish, Catholic or Protestant—identified with 
the cause of civic and religious freedom, were found on 
the reception committee for Menachem Beigin, former 
commander of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, underground group 
in Palestine. The sponsors announced for Mr. Beigin in 
a full-page ad included former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley; Representative Hugh Scott, Jr., Repub- 
lican National Chairman; Philip Murray, president of 
the .Congress of Industrial Organizations; eleven Gov- 
ernors and nearly 100 members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. An open letter was sent to 
these signers by three clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin of Lakeville, Conn.; Rabbi Lazaron of Bal- 
timore; and the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Editor of 
America. The letter recalled, with specific instances, the 
acts of “calculated terrorism” with which the Irgun is 
charged, and urged the signers to investigate its true 
record. Several of the signers instantly withdrew their 
names; others started to look into the matter, and the 
Washington Chapter of the American Council on Judaism 
demanded a Federal investigation of Mr. Beigin and his 
record. There are many morals to be drawn from this 
event; but one is most evident. Look twice before you 
give your name to reception committees. 


Veterans clean house 

From the time it was born, three years ago, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee (AVC) has tried to follow a 
policy of enlightened liberalism. Its present leaders would 
have no difficulty in accepting the New Deal platform on 
which President Truman was re-elected. But like so many 
other liberal groups, its efforts have been plagued from 
the start by a communist minority which, like communist 
minorities everywhere, hewed to its own line and looked 
forward to taking over the organization. This infection 
could not be tolerated. If AVC was to survive and win 
mass support among the veterans, the communist issue 
had to be met head-on. It was—and in most heartening 
fashion—at the annual convention just concluded in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Calling things by their right names, the 
liberal leadership gave the comrades almost as bad a 
licking as they absorbed at the CIO convention. They 
denounced the “totalitarian principles and destructive 
practices of the American Communist Party.” The dele- 
gates elected Gilbert Harrison and Joseph Clorety as 
chairman and vice-chairman and, with them, a national 
committee committed to “cleaning out and keeping out 
members of the Communist Party.” The Communists did 
not win a single regional chairmanship, or elect any of 
the sixteen delegates at large to the national planning 
committee. The rout could not have been more complete. 
Veterans who have refused to join AVC on the ground 
of communist infiltration need have no more fears on 


that score. 
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The Army cleans house 

Remember the Dutch maid on the Old Dutch Cleanser 
cans? Well, that might well be the new uniform of some 
of the Army’s highest brass, because they have moved in 
a big way into the cleaning business. “The accumulated 
cobwebs of a narrow and fruitless traditionalism” are 
being swept away, says Brigadier General C. T. Lanham, 
special assistant to the Chief of Staff, in launching the 
new training program. Today’s soldiers will be trained 
and “returned to their communities not merely as master 
jcurneymen in the deadly trade of war, but as self-re- 
specting, mature citizens.” Life in the Army will not be 
a “civic vacuum,” “an educational wasteland,” a “moral 
slum.” New objectives will be aimed at. The first is to 
foster the dignity and integrity of the individual soldier, 
“in contrast to that military anonymity . . . that leads a 
soldier to refer to himself as a dogface.” The second is 
to bring to the men an appreciation of the American 
ideal, to correct the “spiritual insolvency” that appraises 
America only in material terms “with never a thought 
for our spiritual and moral roots.” The third will be to 
“provide an answer to the soldier’s eternal and inevitable 
‘Why ?’.” The last will be to keep the men aware of the 
great national and international issues that confront us. 
To reach these objectives, the Army has in operation a 
career-guidance program, a character-guidance program, 
‘a strengthened and invigorated religious program that 
is crowding our chapels,” and a wide education and 
information program. This is a wise and cheering state- 
ment. We can only hope that the Army makes good on it. 
In the public-relations job the Army does, not only the 


public at large but particularly the parents and relatives: 


of the individual soldier ought to be kept informed of 
progress. Such a program is going to demand more 
chaplains. The young soldiers will be cheated, the coun- 
try short-changed, and the Church put in a bad light un- 
less enough clerics don uniforms. 


Let’s be consistent! 

On Broadway “Oklahoma” still means the smash musi- 
cal of several past seasons. But in educational circles 
Oklahoma means a.State where a Negro graduate student 
(in education, at that) has to sit in an adjoining room, 
segregated from his white fellow citizens, to listen to 
lectures. A three-judge Federal court has approved this 
arrangement. It fulfills the requirements of both a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision and Oklahoma’s own segregation 
laws. Last January the Supreme Court insisted that Ne- 
groes must be given “equal” educational opportunities. 
But in February the Justices refused to require that 
Negroes be admitted to the same classes as whites. The 
Court, for some reason, is super-sensitive about religious 
liberty. It makes a big fuss over the role of the public 
schools to achieve a “secular unity” among all Ameri- 
cans. Religious teaching in the public schools is supposed 
to be horribly “divisive.” But when it comes to racial 
discrimination, the same Court is oddly callous. As things 
now stand, it is unconstitutional to “divide” students, 
even when they want to be divided, for religious instruc- 
tion. But it is perfectly constitutional to “divide” colored 
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Americans, who resent the division, from their white 
class “mates.” Are we missing some subtle distinction— 
or is our judiciary just inconsistent? We think it is only 
reasonable to let people separate to study separate syb. 
jects when they want to, including religion. But what 
good reason is there for compelling separation on racial 
grounds? 


The Amherst fraternity suspension 

As was the case in the Oklahoma court decision, 9 
the decision of the national authorities in the case of the 
Amherst College chapter of the fraternity Phi Kappa Pgj 
illustrated the contradictions bred by a stubborn Policy 
of race discrimination. The ter-man executive council of 
the national fraternity upheld on November 28 the action 
of the fraternity’s president in suspending the Amherst 
chapter for admitting a Negro to membership. The local 
chapter had made no attempt to impose its policy upon 
other units of the fraternity. It had freely chosen to 
pledge the Negro student, Thomas W. Gibbs, from Evans. 
ton, Ill., to membership, simply because they liked and 
respected him as a fellow collegian. He was a member of 
the Amherst College student council and of the college's 
cross-country team. The only excuse that the national 
body could offer for its discriminatory action was that 
“the Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity is primarily a social 
organization, and the executive council found that the 
overwhelming majority of its chapters and alumni asso- 
ciation opposed such initiation.” Nobody can reasonably 
quarrel with a college fraternity for requiring that its 
members shall be “socially” acceptable from the stand- 
point of friendliness, manliness, religious affiliation (in 
the case of church-related colleges), athletic or intellec- 
tual prowess—or any other objective and clearly defin- 
able standards. Where there is a debatable borderline, 
local judgment is evidently the guide as to local admis. 
sions. But any student organization today, whether “so- 
cial” or of any other description, that establishes a ne 
tional racially fixed policy is out of step with the present- 
day world. As President Henry Noble MacCracken of 
Vassar, the son-in-law of Phi Kappa Psi’s founder, 
S. C. T. Dodd, wrote in the New York Times of Noven- 
ber 30: 

Reform must come from within, but it is well that 

leaders of student opinion should know that the eyes 

of the world are on them, that their conduct is a 

serious reflection on the whole university world in 


America, and that “a decent respect to the opinion 
of mankind” requires their fuller consideration. 


These are strong words but, for better or worse, national 
student bodies of every kind are taken seriously today, 
even internationally. Those who would bind them to their 
own personal prejudices and dislikes are ignoring no 
only sound principle but also the actual progress that the 
student world is making towards increasing inter-group 
fellowship. How timely was the courageous action of the 
Amherst chapter is shown by efforts recently revealed of 
a local Phi Kappa Psi group to have the fraternity’s com 
stitution amended so as to exclude (using elaborately 
veiled language) not only Negroes, but Jews and Catho- 
lics from membership as well. 
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That dreary anachronism of American government, the 
electoral college, is due to take a pasting in the new 
session of Congress. The 1948 election has provided 
proponents of abolition of the college with an arsenal of 
bright and shiny ammunition, and they’re getting ready 
to let fly. This is a reform they’ve been trumpeting about 
for many years, to be sure, and it always gets lost in the 
legislative shuffle. Yet there is no denying there is new 
force to the battle now. 

If 35,000 persons in Ohio, Illinois and California had 
voted for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey instead of President 
Truman in November, the Republican candidate would 
have won. That would have been so despite the fact that 
the nation as a whole gave Mr. Truman 23 million votes 
to 21 million for Mr. Dewey, and thus showed it wanted 
a Democratic President. Or, a shift of only 20,000 or so 
votes in just two States, Ohio and Illinois, would have 
meant no candidate had gained the needed 266 electoral- 
college majority, and the election of a President would 
have been thrown into the House of Representatives. 
That possibility seemed a very live one for a few hours, 
early on the morning of Nov. 3—and it was one that 
raised real fears in some minds, that the House, voting 
by States. might reverse the electoral vote. 

The proposal likely to get most serious consideration 


will probably be along the lines of the bill providing for 
a constitutional amendment, and sponsored in the last 
session by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts and Repre- 
sentative Gossett of Texas. Its aim is to reflect the popu- 
lar vote accurately and, although it abolishes the elec- 
toral college, it retains the electoral vote as now appor- 
tioned among the States. But each State’s electoral vote 
would be divided according to the popular vote, rather 
than crediting the winner with all the votes, including 
those cast against him. The candidate carrying Ohio in ~ 
three-to-two ratio, for example, would not get all 25 
electoral votes as now but would get 15 to his opponent’s 
10. 

Such a change, as Senator Lodge has pointed out, 
would eliminate the possibility of a candidate receiving 
a minority of the popular vote and yet becoming Presi- 
dent. It has happened three times—in the cases of John 
Quincy Adams, Rutherford Hayes and Benjamin Harri- 
son. It would end the present practice of concentrating 
presidential politics on States having the largest popula- 
tion—Republican votes in the South would be counted 
proportionately and would be worth going after, and the 
same would hold with Democratic votes in usually solidly 
Republican Northern areas. 

Yet under the Lodge-Gossett proposal—and this is 
where it differs from outright popular-vote election of a 
President—the small States would still retain the elec- 
toral-vote advantage for which they fought in the Con- 
stitutional convention. Short of this, they would probably 
never approve any change. Car es Lucey 








Underscorings 





>Improvement of Catholic-Protestant understanding is 
the aim of the current discussions conducted by the 
Edmund Campion Society, an organization of business 
and professional leaders interested in post-graduate reli- 
gious education, sponsored by Canisius College, Buffalo. 
Concerned over “‘a widespread misunderstanding of the 
Catholic Church among Protestants, due to misinforma- 
tion about Catholicism,” the Society will devote its dis- 
cussions on alternate Tuesday nights throughout the win- 
ter to a frank examination of those features of the faith 
that non-Catholics find most abrasive and unintelligible. 
Composed exclusively of college graduates “who ate men 
of influence and who have made a success of their lives 
0 far,” the Edmund Campion Society is, in the words of 
its founder, Father Thomas F. Gavin, S.J.: 


... designed to help these men to bring their knowl- 
edge of their faith and appreciation of it up to the 
adult level of their business and professional experi- 
ence. Without this extra aid there was the tendency 
to neglect to find time to read and think about their 
faith or fail to transfer the principles of Catholicism 
to life and responsibilities. Men who are busy, active 
and highly educated need a greater knowledge of 
their faith to sustain them. 
Aman who is in an executive position must have a great 


deal more understanding and sympathy with human be- 
ings than a man who is simply an employe. 

> The election of Archbishop Athenagoras of New York, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in North and South 
America, as the 268th Ecumenical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, occasioned the following editorial comment by 
Katholiki, the official Catholic newspaper of Athens: 


We hope that during the patriarchate of His Holi- 
ness Athenagoras I, the good relations existing be- 
tween Catholicism and Orthodoxy will be further 
improved. The hard period through which humanity, 
and especially our own country, is passing calls upon 
all Christians to be united in order to face the com- 
mon enemy which is now plotting against the na- 
tional and religious existence of Greece. 
The patriarch-elect, who will be enthroned at the church 
of St. George, Istanbul, shortly before Christmas, must 
renounce his American citizenship. He has declared, how- 
ever: “I will bring with me the American spirit of good 
will and cooperation and the policy of the Good Neigh- 
bor.” No comment has come from the Russian Orthodox 
Church on the New York archbishop’s elevation to East- 
ern Orthodoxy’s highest office. 
> Reversing their stand of ten years ago, the Association 
of Statisticians of American Religious Bodies rejected a 
plan to include religious questions in the 1950 general 
national census, partly because of the “separation of 
Church and State” issue arising from the Supreme 


Court’s ruling in the McCollum case. B.D: 
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Editorials 








Will the Democrats grow up? 


A national scandal is in the making. If reports from 
Washington can be credited, plans are in progress among 
the Democrats to torpedo the Truman victory. This can 
be done by packing the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives with Democrats who will 
choke off the Truman program before it ever comes up 
for debate. 

Why will the appointment of Democratic members to 
this Committee decide the fate of legislation in the next 
Congress? The reason is simple: the Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means select the Democratic members 
of all other committees in the House. As goes this com- 
mittee, so will go all of them. 

Suppose that Democrats who are either lukewarm or 
even hostile to the platform on which the President was 
elected should predominate on the Ways and Means 
Committee. They will then choose as the majority mem- 
bership of the Rules Committee a set of men who are also 
predominantly lukewarm or hostile to the President’s 
plan. No bill can even be debated on the floor unless it 
gets a green light in the form of a “special rule” from 
the Rules Committee. Many a progressive measure has 
been starved to death waiting for a “special rule” that 
never came. It looks as if the maneuver to put conserva- 
tives again in charge of the Rules Committee is now be- 
ing quietly put in motion. 

We will not know who will control the selection of all 
Democratic committee members until the Democratic 
House caucus meets on January first to name the ma- 
jority membership of Ways and Means. But a “business 
lobby” in Washington, nosy about the leanings of the 
men who will clear tax legislation, has published the 
exact names of the Democrats who will “probably” be 
appointed to Ways and Means. 

Nine of the fifteen Democrats to be put on the Com- 
mittee are holdovers from Ways and Means’ roster in the 
last Congress. Of the nine, three are rather conservative 
men from the solid South, and two are from border 
States. The other four are more progressive. But this 
gives the conservatives a five-to-four advantage on the 
Democratic side before any new members are picked. 

Six new members will have to be selected by the Party 
caucus. Four of them would have to be progressives to 
give the President a majority of eight to seven when the 
fifteen start choosing the majority membership of the 
other eighteen committees, especially the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

But the way the wheels are moving in party circles it 
looks as if only three progressives will be named. In this 
case the conservatives will control by eight to seven. 
Three Representatives from Southern and border States, 
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according to the Washington Star, are slated for posts, 
If they make the grade, New Year’s Day will say “hello” 
to 1949, but it will also say “goodbye” to President 
Truman’s program. The issue is not whether conseryg. 
tives are good men, but whether they reflect the Truman 
victory. 

Can Speaker Sam Rayburn prevent this imminent eo]. 
lapse of the Truman New Deal? His not-so-secret weapon 
is patronage. If he wields it with skill, he may be able to 
salvage the President’s chances of getting done what he 
and those who elected him want done. But Mr. Raybum 
cannot afford to be too rough on the conservatives, be. 
cause the President will need their votes when and if 
progressive measures are brought to the floor. 

Granted the delicacy of his position, it seems to us ap 
even greater danger to put in control of committees men 
who will probably never even permit Administration 
measures to be reported out for debate. 

Congress certainly should start off with committee 
memberships which bear some resemblance to the popu- 
lar majority which elected President Truman. To put 
three Democrats on Ways and Means from States which 
went for Governor Thurmond, three more from States 
that went for Governor Dewey, and only nine from States 
in the Truman column is certainly no way to represent 
the Democratic voters in the November election. 

It is about time that the Democratic Party threw of 
its Southern swaddling clothes in Congress and grew into 
a more national party there, as it has in the country at 
large. 


Whither prices ? 


Twice since the postwar boom hit its roaring stride, 
experts warned that a recession was just around the cor- 
ner. On both occasions they were wrong. Now the storm 
signals are flying again, but this time the experts are 
hedging. There may be a gale, they warn us, but then 
again the gale may blow out to sea. Despite signs of soft- 
ening prices, the problem for the immediate future may 
still be inflation. 

If one is looking for them, it is not very hard to find 
developments which indicate a lessening of inflationary 
pressures. The November Bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board notes the following: not so many new houses are 
being started now as in preceding months; farm income 
has passed its peak; businessmen have become more 
prudent about building inventories; consumer resistance 
to high prices is increasing. The November issue of the 
Commerce Department’s Survey of Current Business em 
phasizes still another indication of declining inflationary 
potential. From a study of wholesale price movements, t 
learned that from April through September wholesale 
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prices advanced only half as much as they did in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1947. This was true not only 
for food and farm products, but for practically all com- 
modity groups except metals and metal products. 

But from these data nobody is drawing any drastic 
conclusions. What prevents the prophets from saying 
flatly that a recession is in the offing is not so much the 
bitter memory of past mistakes as the presence of a 
number of factors which can hardly be harmonized with 
atheory of deflation. Expenditures for capital goods and 
consumer durables show little sign of slackening. The 
1947 figure for business investment and consumer spend- 
ing for durables was $50.5 billion. In the second quarter 
of 1948 such expenditures were running at an annual 
rate of $57.2 billion. The serious shortage of steel per- 
sists. Though the industry has been running at almost 
theoretical capacity, supply remains far short of demand, 
and no one expects that for at least six months it will 
improve much. The same shortage exists in a number of 
consumer durables. Are you still trying to buy a postwar 
automobile? And, in all these cases, the price trend con- 
tinues upward. 

Federal spending at the moment is running at a high 
rate of about $42 billion. Barring a sudden change in 
the international weather, there is not the slightest chance 
that the budget for fiscal 1950 will call for a smaller 
figure. All the news from Washington indicates that 
President Truman will ask the new Congress for $43 to 
$45 billion, with the latter figure more likely. And last 
year’s tax cut means that there will be no significant 
budget surplus in 1949 to dampen the inflationary effect 
of Government spending. 

Meanwhile, organized workers are winning wage hikes 
almost every day, and it seems a foregone conclusion that 
when contracts are reopened this spring and summer 
both the steel and auto industries will grant a “fourth- 
round” increase. Henry Ford 2nd has publicly stated this 
is inevitable. The following table, showing wage, price 
and profit movements since 1945, explains more force- 
fully than any number of paragraphs why both the CIO 
and AFL are determined to go after higher wages. The 
figures for profits are after taxes; for wages, they are 
average weekly wages in manufacturing. 


Consumer 
Prices Wages Profits 
ee 100 100 100 
re 108.5 98.5 147.1 
ae 124 110.9 208 
1948 (Fst.).. 135.2 123.1 234.5 


If the practice of the past three years is followed, indus- 
try will pass on the wage increases to consumers. 

Should this summary leave the reader uncertain, he 
can take consolation from the perplexity of the experts. 
They do not know whether the trend is up or down. If 
he wants to gamble on the future, he might remember 
that only a month ago Dr. E. G. Nourse, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, was talk- 
ing as if inflation was still the big problem. And Dr. 
Nourse is the man who will prepare the materials from 
which the Administration will fashion its policy. 


The meaning of Mindszenty 


The General Assembly of UN is authorized to “make 
recommendations” for the purpose of “assisting in the 
realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” Religious persecution clearly falls within its 
scope. There is persecution of religion going on behind 
the Iron Curtain which merits the immediate attention 
of UN. 

Take the case of Cardinal Mindszenty. Some weeks ago 
AMERICA protested the imprisonment of the head of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary, Bishop Louis Ordass, on 
a trumped-up currency charge. We then observed that 
the sentence was obviously an ominous warning given 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Archbishop of Budapest. 
Undaunted by threats from the communist-dominated 
Cabinet, the heroic Primate has watched the storm gather 
about him. His arrest as an agent of “foreign imperial- 
ism” or his expulsion as “a traitor to his country” may 
be expected any day. 

Both of the above-mentioned accusations, it should 
be remembered, were made in telegrams dispatched to 
the communist-controlled government by communist-pro- 
moted “protest meetings” held recently in nine Hungarian 
cities. The arrest of the Cardinal’s secretary, Dr. Louis 
Zackar, will probably produce a “confession,” extorted 
under torture, implicating the Cardinal. It is a successful 
technique. The arrest of the secretary of Premier Ferenc 
Nagy was similarly used as an excuse to overthrow the 
democratically elected majority party and install the pres- 
ent communist regime. 

The Cardinal cannot complain that he has not been 
given ample notice. Erno Geroe, generally believed to be 
the “strong man” of the Party, gave the signal. “The 
liquidation of clerical reaction is now the order of the 
day,” he declared in a speech that termed the Cardinal 
“the head of reaction.” The Budapest communist daily, 
Szabad Nep, called the statement of solidarity of the 
Catholic hierarchy most inopportune, coming “at the 
very moment when the Government, a few days ago, de- 
clared irrevocably that the glass was going to run over. 
. . . This answer will be given soon.” Matyras Rakosi, 
who returned from Moscow to become Deputy Premier 
and general secretary of the Party, assured the Central 
Committee of the Communist Workers Party in a broad- 
cast: “We have come to the end of our policy of tolera- 
tion. We must settle once and for all with this band, and 
above all with their chiefs.” 

Six hundred Catholic and Protestant clergymen are 
now in Hungarian prisons. The Cardinal Primate seems 
destined to follow soon. Protests from the World Council 
of Churches against the imprisonment of Bishop Ordass 
won scarcely the attention of an acknowledgment from 
the Hungarian Government. 

The persecution in Hungary is exceeded in violence by 
the persecution in Bulgaria and Rumania, where the Holy 
See has granted the extraordinary privilege of allowing 
Mass to be offered by a priest in street clothes, using a 
common drinking-glass for a chalice. It anticipates the 
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persecution getting under way in Czechoslovakia in ac- 
cordance with the lines laid down in secret official in- 
structions sent to district Action Commttees last July, 
published in the Episcopal weekly, the Living Church, for 
November 21. 

Religion is persecuted everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain because religion engenders resistance to tyranny. 
Persecution is directed chiefly against Catholicism in 
Hungary and is currently centered on the figure of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, because defense of the sanctity of the 
things that are not Caesar’s must be crushed if tyranny 
is to prevail. 

Returning from the Nuremberg trials, Justice Robert 
H. Jackson declared that the “disruptive effect on the 
international order” of the persecution of minorities “is 
so direct that tyranny on a sizable scale anywhere is a 
matter of international concern.” 

The persecution of religion in Hungary—to name one 
country—is on a larger than “sizable scale.” The UN 
was created to cope with matters “of international con- 
cern.” Well, isn’t this such? 


Federal aid to education 


Has the 1948 McCollum decision disarmed the critics 
of the proposed Federal aid to public schools? The Taft 
bill on aid to education passed the Senate last session 
but never came to a vote in the House. Similar measures 
will come up soon. 

AMERICA opposed the Taft bill because it left the al- 
lecation of Federal funds entirely up to the States. This 
marked a retreat from previous Federal policies. In the 
School Lunch Act, for example, the Federal Government 
directly aided private schools in States whose constitu- 
tions prohibited the use of State funds to match Federal 
funds for this purpose. 

The Everson decision of 1947 narrowly upheld one 
type of public aid to parochial schools: the reimburse- 
ment of parents by the State for the costs of bus trans- 
portation. The Court decided that the appropriation of 
State funds for this purpose constituted a “public” as 
opposed to a “private” use of such funds. The same is 
true of the use of public money to supply free textbooks 
for students in parochial schools. 

In drafting a new Federal-aid-to-education bill, there- 
fore, Congress should go as far as it can under the 
Everson decision. It should provide public-welfare serv- 
ices to all American school children. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting in Cincinnati, took a strong 
stand on this issue: 

Legislation has failed of enactments because certain 

organized groups are unwilling to permit all children 

to share in the benefits of such a program. 

That is a plain fact. The National Education Association, 
the most powerful lobby for Federal aid to education, 
has itself blocked such aid by its campaign to cut off 
parochial schools from any benefits. The AFL has pointed 
its finger at the guilty party. Let the NEA drop its dis- 
criminatory policy, and Federal aid to education can 
be passed. 
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Who aids what children? 


A stutterer double-talking in gobbledegoock could hardly 
de a better job of confusing his listeners. Aid to ill-noyr. 
ished, sick children abroad is crucially important; it jg 
the type of thing that appeals to American generosity, 
Yet it has been conducted in this country so that the 
average citizen doesn’t know what organizations exist, 
what they do, who runs them, where to send money, what 
children are helped or whether they are helped. 

There is the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
set up by the United Nations. This has been working 
valiantly since December, 1946, but funds promised by 
governments have never been fully supplied. On top of 
the work of the ICEF came the United Nations Appeal 
for Children last year. This confused people. They didn’t 
know whether UNAC was replacing the ICEF, or whether 
they were working together. To add to the muddle, all 
appeals were lumped together under American Oversegs 
Aid (AOA). Under this over-all campaign, the ICEF and 
some twenty-five private organizations working for relief 
shared in the contributions. But people still didn’t know 
what would happen to their widow’s mite. Would it go 
to ICEF, to UNAC, to AOA, or could they still contribute, 
say to NCWC, under UNAC or AOA? Nobody knew. 

This confusion, directly attributable to poor thinking 
and worse public relations from the top levels, was no 
small cause for the flop of the AOA campaign last year. 
Its fingers burnt, the United States voted in the UN 
Economic and Social Council at Geneva last summer not 
to launch another UN Appeal for Children this year. 

That is the record of muddling up to the past week. 
Now it appears that something is to be done to bring the 
world’s poor children the full aid we have so long talked 
about. The U.S. has reversed its stand at Geneva, and the 
UN General Assembly will almost certainly authorize the 
Appeal. Only—and here confusion enters the picture 
again—certain stipulations will apparently be made which 
will still hamstring effective work for the children. 

The Appeal, if those stipulations hold, will be put in 
the hands of the Children’s Fund, and the Fund will be 
the sole recipient of contributions. Further, only children 
of war-ravaged countries will be aided. These two pro 
visions are bad. The first would deprive private organ- 
izations of any share of publicly raised funds. The second 
would cramp the broad aim which had characterized the 
earlier Appeal—to help children in misery everywhere. 

Admittedly, the problem is wide, and a solution not 
easy. But one solution is a clear presentation to the pub- 
lic. Let it be told just exactly what agency is appealing, 
exactly what the funds will do, exactly how much is 
needed and how much is raised. And let the invaluable 
work of private agencies, which must be allowed to exer 
cise their Christian charity, be geared clearly and un- 
mistakably to any national campaign. This does not affect 
the Pope’s Children’s War Relief, which operates directly 
through the Vatican. 

The fate of thousands of the world’s needy children 
hangs on the efficiency of the public-relations job in any 
new appeal. Gobbledegoock can help starvation. 
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A step forward 
in social security 


Walter A. Lynch, Representative from the Twenty-Third 
Congressional District of New York, is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the national Congress. Mr. 

Lynch is a graduate of Fordham Uni- 





Walter A. Lynch 


versity and Fordham Law School and a 
member of the New York Bar. 





In the years that have elapsed since the passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, its advantages have become 
so widely recognized that there is now a general trend 
toward extension of its benefits to encompass fields of 
employment at present not covered. Although the efforts 
to broaden the scope of such benefits were abortive in 
the Eightieth Congress, sufficient spade work was done 
to indicate that the public may—with considerable op- 
timism—anticipate more successful action on this score 
in the next Congress. 

After prolonged study by its sub-committee on social 
security, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives last June favorably reported 
HR. 6777, a bill to extend the coverage of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance system and to increase certain 
benefits payable under it. Under a suspension of the 
rules of the House during the final days of the second 
regular session, the bill was passed by more than a two- 
thirds majority. It did not come to a vote in the Senate. 
but was consigned to the limbo of unfinished legislation 
in the pre-convention rush to adjourn. Nor was it resur- 
rected in the special session. 

In general, H.R. 6777 would have extended these 
social-security benefits to 3,300,000 people engaged in 
eleven types of employment not previously covered un- 
der the provisions of the Act. For the purposes of this 
atticle, only one of these types—namely, employment by 
tax-exempt non-profit organizations—will be considered. 
as illustrative of the step forward in social-security legis- 
lation. The progress envisaged by H.R. 6777 consisted 
not only in an increase in the number of persons who 
would have been covered under the bill but, more par- 
ticularly, in the proposed admittance into the social- 
security system—on a voluntary basis—of the employes 
of institutions which are tax-exempt because they operate 
for charitable and educational purposes. 

Although the bill met strong opposition, both in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House, the inclusion of 
employes of tax-exempt institutions on a voluntary basis 
was not attacked. The principal objections to the bill 
were raised on other grounds: 1) its inadequacy and the 
limitations of its scope, and 2) its exclusion—under 
Section 201—of some 750,000 persons whose right to 
coverage {even though they may not have contributed 
te the fund) had been favorably determined by a recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court. Whether 
H.R. 6777 was more distinguished for what it did not 
than for what it did include under social-security cover- 
age, the undisputed facts are that roughly 2,000,000 em- 
ployes of States or political subdivisions thereof and 
1,000,000 employes of tax-exempt non-profit institutions 
would have been covered on a voluntary basis; and some 
10,000 employes of Federal instrumentalities and 300.000 


employes in miscellaneous categories would have been 
covered on a compulsory basis. 

For many years the tax-exempt non-profit organizations 
—particularly those operated by religious groups in the 
educational, hospital and child-care fields—have sought 
coverage of their lay employes under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. At the same time they have striven, 
quite naturally and properly, to protect their own tax- 
exempt status. Such organizations have long recognized 
the moral responsibility and economic necessity of pro- 
tecting their employes from the hazards of old age and 
the premature death of the family bread-winner. Meas- 
ured against these considerations was the incalculable 
loss which they—-and hence those to whose care they 
were dedicated—would have suffered if even once they 
surrendered their traditional tax-exempt status. They 
could not, therefore, permit the tax-gatherer to get his 
foot inside the door of the schoolhouse, the hospital or 
the child-care center. Accordingly, they have resisted 
compulsory coverage for their employes, since this would 
have entailed the levying of a tax upon the organization 
and might well have served as a lever to destroy its tax- 
exempt status. 

These organizations have desired to enter the social- 
security system, but on a voluntary basis. On this basis, 
the taxes imposed upon them and upon their employes 
would be levied at precisely the same rates as those paid 
by profit organizations and their employes, but such 
taxes would be imposed, not because the non-profit or- 
ganizations were compelled to pay them, but because 
they voluntarily elected to become subject to them. 

The Social Security Administration, however, would 
have none of the plan—-it must be compulsion or ex- 
clusion; and, until the Ways and Means Committee 
favorably reported out H.R. 6777, the Social Security 
Administration had sufficient influence in both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Government to 
insist upon strict adherence to the principle of compul- 
scry coverage. Confident of the political impregnability 
of its position and buttressed by the scarcity of labor in- 
duced by war and postwar conditions, the Social Security 
Administration apparently intended to sweat it out with 
the tax-exempt non-profit organizations. Every day the 
position of the latter grew steadily worse. Their directors 
were unable to find replacements for employes who had 
gone to war or into war industries. New personnel was 
reluctant to enter uncovered employment. 

The squeeze was on. To yield to compulsory coverage 
was to break the wall of tax exemption that had been 
built around the non-profit institutions by American 
policy and tradition. It could be expected that the breach 
would be widened by new and repeated assaults which 
would endanger the non-profit educational, charitable, 
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scientific and philanthropic structure, so important to 
the American way of life. To refuse to yield to com- 
pulsory coverage might mean the slow distintegration of 
staffs as personnel replacements became more difficult. 

It is almost impossible to avoid the unpleasant con- 
clusion that those who formulate and administer the long- 
range policy of social security, and who by reason of 
their position and experience must project their planning 
decades ahead, were not blind to the situation they were 
creating by their adamant adherence to the principle of 
compulsory coverage for employes of tax-exempt non- 
profit organizations. 

It is quite apparent that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee entertained a different view. The Committee ap- 
proached the problem realistically; it offered a solution 
which recognized and preserved the tax-exempt status of 
the non-profit institutions and at the same time gave 
coverage to their employes without weakening the social- 
security structure. In fact, the social-security system 
would have been strengthened by the admittance of 
1,000,000 employes of the non-profit organizations and 
the 2,000,000 employes of States, or political subdivi- 
sions thereof, not covered under present law. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 6777, non-profit organ- 
izations exempt from Federal income taxes under Section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code could file a waiver 
of their exemption from payroll taxes and thus bring 
their lay employes under Title II of the Social Security 
Act. The waiver would not be applicable to services per- 
formed by a duly ordained, commissioned or licensed 
minister of a church in the regular exercise of his minis- 
terial duties, or the service of a regular member of a 
religious order in the exercise of the duties required by 
such order. A waiver, once filed, would be irrevocable 
for at least five years, and could thereafter be terminated 


Why Taft-Hartley 
must be repealed 









upon two years’ notice. And once terminated, a waive 
could not be reinstated. Under this wise provision worked 


out by the Committee, the danger of an infiltration g f 


“floaters” into the social-security system would be—j 
not wholly eliminated—reduced to the nth degree, Aj 
lay employes of a tax-exempt non-profit organization 
which waived its payroll-tax exemption would thus hk 
covered, so that good and bad risks would be brought 
into the system together and there could be no loading 
up of bad risks. 

By this provision the American tradition and policy 
of granting tax exemption to religious, educational, char. 
itable, philanthropic and similar organizations would be 
preserved intact. Coverage would be obtained by the 
voluntary act of the non-profit organization, and not 
through compulsion. Although an “in” and an “oy’ 
were technically provided, the practical effect would have 
been that once the organization said, “I do,” it would be 
wedded to social security for the rest of its existence, 
Moral responsibility or economic necessity would imped 
it to enter and, having entered, to remain in the system, 

As the number of recipients of social-security benefits 
increases, and as the benefits are enlarged and extended, 
the demand for covered employment will be greater. Old 
age has its hazards, and the man who finds it more diff. 
cult to get employment as he nears the half-century mark 
lcoks with less anxiety to the future when he thinks of 
his old-age insurance. Employes of tax-exempt non-profit 
organizations are no different from other workers. They 
have the same hazards of old age and consequent in- 
security. They want and deserve protection; their em 
ployers want them to have that protection. The inclusion 
in H.R. 6777 of the provision for that protection was 
long step in the right direction. It will not be retraced. 
The provision should be enacted into law—and quickly. 


“First, management was saddled with a law—the Wagne 
Act—which it could not accept; then labor was curbed b 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which is no less repugnant to labu 
than was the Wagner Act to employen. 
The country is back where it wo 





Benjamin L. Masse 


fifteen years ago.” 





If the goal of labor legislation in this country is the 
encouragement of collective bargaining, and ultimately, 
through labor-management collaboration, industrial 
peace, the Taft-Hartley Act must be repealed. Any other 
conclusion is unrealistic. 

So long as the Act was thought to be acceptable to 
American workers, it was possible to ignore the fulmina- 
tions of labor leaders and hope that with the passing of 
time the new law would become a part of the American 
way of life. That hope no longer exists. It lost a good 
deal of its substance when the workers, in one National 
Labor Relations Board poll after another, voted over- 
whelmingly for the union shop. It was utterly destroyed 
by the election results on November 2. After the heavy 
labor vote cast for President Truman, who ran on a plat- 
form pledged to Taft-Hartley repeal, one must conclude 
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that the labor movement as a whole, as an organized eo- 
nomic interest, is bitterly and irreconcilably opposed to 
the Act. It is not only the labor leaders who regard it 
as a “slave labor act”; the rank-and-file dues-payers look 
upon it, too, as a symbol of oppression and a threat to 
their survival. 

Therefore the law must be repealed. So long as it re 
mains on the books, it will continue to be what it is to- 
day, a prolific source of suspicion and discontent, & 
divisive factor in industrial relations and a goal to i 
tensified political activity aimed at its destruction. 

It is beside the point to argue that the Act is intrit- 
sically a good law, that it holds an even balance between 
labor and management and protects the general public, 
that it has not yet been fairly tested, that if time should 
disclose defects in it, these can be corrected by amend- 
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ments. All this may be true. Some neutral experts would 
agree that it is true; though more, I believe, would dis- 
agree. Which group is right makes little difference, since 
in the framework of our political democracy the intrinsic 
goodness or badness of restrictive laws is not the only 
factor which lawmakers must always bear in mind in 
writing them, or even, perhaps, the chief one. An all-im- 
portant consideration is whether or not the minority a 
law aims to check is willing to accept it. If a law passes 
this pragmatic test, it is a good—that is, a workable— 
law; if not, it is bad. 


AMERICAN TRADITION OF COMPROMISE 


This is not the same thing as saying that positive law 
need not be conformed to the natural law—the law which 
God has impressed on our natures and which the human 
mind can recognize as such. All positive law, if it be true 
law, explains or applies the natural law and is always in 
harmony with it. But in our political tradition a restric- 
tive law, unless it deal with clearly criminal practices, 
must be acceptable to the groups it disciplines as well as 
just in itself. Otherwise it will not work. For this vast 
country of ours, with its great variety of peoples, its 
regional rivalries, its potential class and racial conflicts, 
was born of compromise. It has, with one tragic excep- 
tion, lived by compromise. And it probably can only 
endure by compromise. 

While insisting, then, that positive law must be related 
to a moral standard, we Americans do not take toward 
legislation a predominantly “ideological” approach. By 
an unwritten rule we agree that no significant sectional, 
or social, or economic interest will be forced to obey a 
law which is unacceptable to it. Each of these groups, in 
elect, has a veto power over legislation restricting it. The 
system works, and does not degenerate into anarchy, be- 
cause each group tacitly agrees not to abuse its right to 
veto. If the activities of any group endanger the interests 
of other groups, or become a menace to the general 
welfare, it will agree to compromise: it will suffer re- 
siriction and bear with restraint. But the compromise 
must always be acceptable to it. 

This is the reason why American elections are such 
relatively peaceful affairs. The winners, not being bound 
to some dogmatic ideology, make no effort to exterminate 
the losers. And the losers, confident that no matter what 
changes are introduced, their vital interests will be pro- 
tected, send congratulatory telegrams to the victors in- 
stead of attempting a coup d état. 

The system, of course, has its weaknesses, and those 
who live under it stumble, not run, along the road which 
leads to social improvement. Especially to idealists and 
reformers the process of halting, step-by-step advance 
through compromise seems frustrating and exasperating. 
But over most other political systems contemporary with 
it, the American set-up has three enormous advantages: 

it works; it contributes to human happiness; it leaves the 
people who live under it relatively free. 

Now if we approach the Taft-Hartley Act in the spirit 
of this unwritten law of American political life, we see 
at once why it must be repealed. One of the groups at 





which it is aimed—organized labor—refuses absolutely 
to accept it. Rightly or wrongly, it is convinced that the 
law endangers interests it considers vital, and that in 
passing such legislation other groups did not play the 
American game. Therefore, it will submit to it only be- 
cause coerced to do so; and it will submit only so long 
as it lacks the power to destroy it. 

One might plausibly argue that the unions were at 
fault in 1947 in denying any need for restrictive legisla- 
tion. They accordingly abused their veto power. If they ~ 
were forced to take a totally unacceptable law, that hap- 
pened solely because they refused to accept any law at all. 

Even if this reasoning is correct, it can be used to 
justify retention of the Taft-Hartley Act only on the as- 
sumption that two wrongs do, after all, make a right. 
Similar logic broke down with respect to the Wagner 
Act, only in that case the shoe was on the other foot. 
Powerful employer interests opposed that law. In the 
hearings before the Act was passed, some of them, with 
an astuteness Machiavelli might have admired, tried to 
have innocent-looking pro- 
visions inserted that would 
have made the law certainly 
unconstitutional. After the 
Act became law, so many 
employers refused on consti- 
tutional grounds to obey it 
that it was two years before 
it was fully operative. The 
result was that those who 
supported the law and bene- 
fited from it refused to agree 
to any changes at all. They 
took the position that employers were getting only what 
they had coming to them. 

Maybe they were, but most employers could not see it 
that way. For a decade, with every means at their dis- 
posal, they fought to amend the Wagner Act. In the 80th 
Congress they won their fight. 

If the Congress should now deprive labor of the fruits 
of its victory, we can be certain at least of this: labor 
will continue and expand its political activity until the 
Taft-Hartley Act is abolished. 





REASONS FoR Past FAILURES 


If legislative efforts to promote industrial peace through 
collective bargaining have so far led to no acceptable 
code of law, the chief reason for the failure lies in the 
neglect by both labor and management of the unwritten 
rule of American politics. They have not made prudent 
use of their veto power: they have stubbornly refused to 
compromise. The results are plain enough for anybody 
to see. First management was saddled with a law—the 
Wagner Act—which it could not accept; then labor was 
curbed by the Taft-Hartley Act, which is no less repug- 
nant to labor than was the Wagner Act to employers. 
The country is right back where it was fifteen years ago, 
before the Wagner Act was passed. 

Granted the validity of this analysis, the course which 
labor and management ought to pursue in the 81st Con- 
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gress is obvious. Both sides must abandon their hitherto 
intransigent positions, concede one another’s vital inter- 
ests, and go on from there. For management this means 
agreeing that the Taft-Hartley Act must be repealed. For 
labor, this means admitting that the Wagner Act is not 
enough. Any other approach is certain to prolong a 
struggle which with every passing year becomes more 
dangerous to our political institutions. We might as well 
look this fact straight in the eye, no matter how unpal- 
atable it may be. Organized labor and organized manage- 
ment have transferred their warfare from the market- 
place to the seats of political power. They are fighting 
now, with scarcely any disguise, not for wages, hours and 
working conditions, but for control of the government of 
these United States. Should the one or the other be suc- 
cessful, the noble experiment begun in compromise a 
century and one-half ago will be over. It will have failed; 
and the reason for that failure wise men will trace to the 
leaders of labor and management who for the art of com- 
promise substituted ideological intransigence. Refusing 
to give up anything, they lost all. 


CHANCES FOR PEACE 


What are the prospects that labor and management will 
quit the dead-end street they are traveling and strike off 
on another road? What are the chances that they will 
reach an agreement in the 8lst Congress which will take 
some of the edge off their struggle and keep it within the 
limits of our traditional political framework? 

On the labor side there are encouraging indications 
that both the CIO and AFL, once agreement is reached 
on repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, are prepared to nego- 
tiate a compromise. The CIO, according to Philip Murray, 
“would support the President’s proposal for a govern- 
ment conference of labor and management leaders to dis- 
cuss improvements” if the Taft-Hartley Act were first 
repealed and the Wagner Act reinstated. That the CIO 
would insist on this timetable—repeal of Taft-Hartley, 
re-enactment of the Wagner Act, amendments to that 
Act—to the point of jeopardizing a workable agreement 
is very unlikely. Delegates to the Portland convention 
were impressed by the able addresses of Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin and Senator Wayne Morse. The 
fact that both men, though friendly to the legitimate 
aspirations of labor, stressed the need of readying an 
adequate substitute before the present law is repealed 
should have a sobering effect. 

At its Cincinnati convention the AFL adopted a frankly 
conciliatory position. The resolution on labor legislation 
did demand, of course, Taft-Hartley repeal, but it also 
recognized that for every right labor enjoys “there exists 
a corresponding responsibility,” and that in labor-man- 
agement relations the public welfare “is paramount.” 
Referring to a substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
resolution said: 

We realize that legislation recommended as a sub- 

stitute for the unreasonable, destructive and offensive 

Taft-Hartley Act is necessary, and that such legisla- 

tion, to be beneficial to the wage earner, to manage- 

ment and the general public, must be definitely de- 
signed to make collective bargaining between man- 
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agement and labor work effectively on a voluntary 

basis, and with due consideration for the necessities 

and the welfare of the general public. 

From statements made by various influential delegates, 
it is clear that the AFL is prepared to accept amendments 
to the Wagner Act. “We believe,” said Joseph D. Keenan, 
director of the League for Political Action, “that the 
Taft-Hartley law went too far against organized labor, 
but we might as well admit that the Wagner Act went too 
far in our favor.” And the President of the Boilermakers 
Union, Charles J. MacGowan, added: “Labor should use 
restraint in pressing substitute legislation to the Taft. 
Hartley Act and should be alert to the excesses committed 
by certain segments of labor that put all of labor in the 
public doghouse.” 

That is not the language of intransigence. 

Up till now employers have been understandably chary 
about committing themselves on labor legislation. Having 
supported the Taft-Hartley Act, as most of them did, they 
cannot be expected to shift their position until they have 
had time to recover from the shock of the election and 
assimilate its meaning. The annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, which will be in 
session in New York about the time this article goes to 
press, may give some clue to the attitude which industry 
may be expected to adopt. 

Meanwhile one top-flight industrialist has taken what 
might fairly be called an extreme position. In an inter. 
view with the press on November 17, Henry Ford 2nd 
vigorously defended the Taft-Hartley Act, arguing that in 
the automobile industry it had been “both workable and 
sound.” It should receive, he contended, a fair and 
lengthy trial before it is changed. 

On the other hand, Business Week magazine, which is 
a good barometer of alert business thinking, has taken 
the stand that the Taft-Hartley Act will either be repealed 
or considerably watered down. Typical of its post-election 
thinking was this comment which appeared in its issue 
of November 13: 

The 1949 New Deal will mean the end of the Taft- 

Hartley Act. That will be labor’s payoff for playing 

a leading role in the Democratic victory. . . . Next 

year’s labor law will be the Wagner Act—plus. The 

technique will be to add provisions from Taft-Hart- 

ley. It’s easier that way—besides, it fulfills the letter 

of the Democratic platform. 
The New York Times, reflecting on most domestic issues 
an enlightened conservative viewpoint, rejoiced editori- 
ally on November 24 because both the AFL and the CI0 
had adopted a cooperative attitude toward new labor 
legislation. Such an editorial stand is tantamount to 
accepting either the repeal or the modification of the 
Taft-Hartley Act as inevitable. 

If these editorial comments, which in neither case re 
flect the opinion of the writers on the intrinsic merits of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, are indicative of management think- 
ing generally, the possibility of a workable labor law 
becomes very real. Between now and the time the new 
Congress convenes, it is to be hoped that progressive 
businessmen will do some intense missionary work among 
their more stuffy brethren. With the business community 
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still sobered by the election results, this is the best chance 
the liberal wing of industry has yet had to make its 
conciliatory viewpoint prevail. 

The general public ought to exert some friendly pres- 
sure on both groups. These are dangerous days in which 
we are living, and if the United States is to play on the 


Farm marketing 
in the air age 


world stage the tremendous role in which history has 
cast it, there must be a reasonable degree of unity and 
collaboration between labor and management. What the 
public wants is a law that will dampen old feuds and 
rivalries, not one that will cast fresh fuel on the indus- 
trial bonfire. 


H. H. Slawson, Editorial Assistant on the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s publications until 1932, is at present a 
free-lance journalist. Because of his interest in farmer co- 

operatives and his knowledge of farm- 





H. H. Slawson 


organization work, he specializes in 
this field. 





After trying everything from ox-carts to Tin Lizzies, 
America’s farmers have begun to explore the possibilities 
of systematic, large-scale transportation by air to get their 
products to market. Although still in the pioneer stage, 
progress already made in such transportation markedly 
surpasses comparable use of planes in many other 
branches of private business enterprise. The attempt 
marks the dawn of a new era for this nation’s vast agri- 
cultural industry. 

As is frequently evident when radical changes in farm 
practices are developing, it is the organized farmers who 
are leading the way. Farmer cooperatives are created to 
provide their members with efficient, modern marketing 
facilities; and early experiences are convincing these ag- 
gressive business groups that shipment by plane effective- 
ly serves this primary, purpose. 

The development, it should be noted, is in addition to 
the well-publicized efforts of many commercial air lines 
to build trafic in farm commodities. As utilized by the 
ccoperatives, air transportation—in addition to the 
speedy delivery service it provides—is beginning to show 
other far-reaching effects on the business of the farmers 
who are now promoting use of airplane transportation. 

When food products are involved in the air shipments, 
not only farmers but city consumers as well benefit from 
the new method of marketing. Needless to say, only the 
highest quality of fruits and vegetables are selected for 
the flights from farm to city market. Transportation time 
in the air is so brief that the products arrive with flavor 
and vitamin-content still unimpaired, as they might be by 
other means of shipping. And, when Mrs. City House- 
keeper goes shopping, she can find at her market air- 
borne foods with health-giving, nutritional values which 
are definitely superior to anything she has ever before 
known. 

As a striking instance of what’s going on, take the case 
of the down-East farmers in the neighborhood of Blooms- 
burg, N. Y., who in the summer of 1947 gave air trans- 
portation a good tryout and liked it so much that this 
year they have repeated their use of planes. At Blooms- 
burg is located the Columbia Farm Products cannery, an 
afiliate of the Grange-League-Federation Exchange, pop- 
ularly known as “GLF.” Throughout the three-week pea- 
Processing season in 1947, this cannery worked its facili- 
les at top speed around the clock, putting up the annual 


pack of peas. At the same time the plant was able to ship 
some 32,000 pounds of unprocessed peas by air every day 
to one of the nation’s largest food-freezing firms, Sea- 
brook Farms, Inc., at Bridgeton, N. J., 125 miles away. 

To secure the best results in processing peas of high 
quality, the product has to be handled while still gar- 
den-fresh; and the project, according to R. N. Goddard, 
production manager of the Bloomsburg cannery, would 
be impossible without use of planes. 

After being picked and shelled in the farmers’ fields, 
the peas were trucked to the cannery for further cleaning 
and washing. Placed, then, in open-top boxes holding 
fifty pounds each, the loads were trucked to the Blooms- 
burg airport, to be stored aboard a D C-3 transport plane 
of Winged Cargo, a local company. More than 6,000 
pounds of peas were carried on each flight, which took 
45 minutes from Bloomsburg to Bridgeton. 

“This means,” said Mr. Goddard, “that in something 
like two hours after the peas were harvested, they were 
started through the freezing operations at the Seabrook 
Farms plant, in distant Bridgeton.” 

John Seabrook, general manager of Seabrook Farms, 
found the arrangement highly satisfactory. By using air 
transport, he explained, his concern is able to handle 
peas from areas of higher altitude and, consequently, of 
later maturing dates than prevail in New Jersey. As his 
home-town area harvest nears completion, crops in up- 
State New York have reached the right stage for process- 
ing. Therefore, he says, his company is able to lengthen 
its processing season by about eighteen per cent—to the 
benefit of the company, its employes and the public. 

Farmer-owners of the Bloomsburg cannery are also 
pleased with results. By this arrangement, they point out, 
they can now plant more peas than their own cannery 
can handle and yet suffer no loss from the surplus. Air 
transport has opened a new market which assures them 
increased returns from their fields. 

Out in Oregon it was, in a way, the Government's 
“Eggless Thursday” program of a year ago that forced 
air transportation on the several thousand poultry-raisers 
who market their products through the Pacific Cooper- 
ative Poultry Producers of Portland. The farmers, of 
course, tried to comply with Washington’s plans for con- 
serving grain so that hungry European peoples would not 
suffer. But their hens still insisted on laying eggs and, 
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even though all possible markets were thoroughly can- 
vased by their sales staff, the “Eggless Thursday” drop 
in consumption loaded up unsold eggs in the co-op’s 
warehouses. 

Up in Alaska “hen fruit” has always been about as 
scarce as the proverbial “hen’s teeth.” In the past the 
only means for shipping from the States has been by 
water, and boat schedules have always been irregular and 
slow. Well aware for years of the possibilities of a steady 
market in Alaska, and confronted now with their mount- 
ing surplus, the Portland co-op’s management decided to 
make the plunge and invade Alaska by air. 

Accordingly, in May of 1947, regular shipments of the 
well-known “Nu-Lade” brand of co-op eggs were started, 
a D C-3 transport plane of General Air Cargo being 
utilized. Loaded in Portland, shipments arrived at An- 
chorage, Alaska, ten hours later, where, from the start, 
this marketing service has been warmly received by the 
northlanders. 

Average transportation cost per dozen is high, ac- 
cording to E. L. Harriman, the co-op’s manager of special 
operations; but, despite this extra cost, Alaska egg- 
eaters have steadily increased their demands. Extra hand- 
ling expense to the co-op is partly offset by the fact 
that the eggs arrive in perfect condition, there being no 
spoilage and practically no breakage. “We use air trans- 
port,” Mr. Harriman added, “because there is no other 
satisfactory means available. If it were not for air trans- 
port, few if any eggs would be moving to Alaska at the 
present time.” 

Enjoying the same long-range, satisfactory results 
noted in the Bloomsburg, New York, experience, poultry- 
men have been stimulated by the new market prospects 
to increase production; and some farm leaders are say- 
ing this venture may be a forerunner to shipment of 
other perishable farm products from Northwest-Pacific 
areas to Alaska before long. 

Around Paducah, Ky., farmer members of the Mc- 
Cracken County Strawberry Growers Association have 
been enthusiastically air-minded since their first plane 
shipment of 396 crates of strawberries to New York in 
the 1946 season. Through energetic promotion the 
luscious, vine-ripened fruit quickly caught the fancy of 
urban consumers. Other shipments followed that same 
summer, and since then, resulting in the establishment of 
a new market outlet in which demand for a superior 
product is assured of steady growth. It means, too, that 
more fields around Paducah have gone into strawberries, 
and more money is going into farmers’ accounts at the 
local banks. 

The Bayfield (Wis.) Fruit Growers Cooperative is still 
another farm-marketing agency which has adjusted to 
the air age by use of planes to transport strawberries 
and raspberries to widespread markets. Madison, Wis., 
and Fargo, N. D., were among important new outlets 
opened in the first year, and extension of this co-op’s 
trade territory by air still proceeds. 

Yosemite Growers Cooperative Association, Merced, 
Calif., makes use of large aircraft to move its frozen 
fruits and vegetables to far-flung markets. Facilities for 
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this up-to-date distribution service include equipment fg, 
pre-cooling the fusilage with 30-degree air to ready the 
plane for frozen foods and assure their safe delivery. 

In Pennsylvania, when the Farm Bureau co-op hatch. 
ery at Palmyra received an order from San Juan, Puerty 
Rico, for 1,000 day-old chicks, a regular Pennsylvaniy 
Central passenger airliner got them down there in quick 
time and good order. With the fledgling biddies stowed 
in its nose, the big plane reached its island destination 
just thirty hours (less ten minutes) after the Harrisburg, 
Pa., take-off, and well under the time limit for the firy 
feeding of new-born chicks. So well pleased were the 
purchasers—members of a coffee-marketing cooperative 
—that within a week the Palmyra farmers received ap 
order for another thousand chicks. Subsequent orders 
have increased this number to well over 100,000. In addi. 
tion, the Quaker State Farm Bureau enterprise has con. 
tributed Pennsylvania-born chicks for air shipment to 
Austrian war refugees. 

Shipment by Southern States Cooperative of 17,00 
growing alfalfa seedlings from Richmond, Va., to g 
point 150 miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, furnishes yet 
another instance of how farmer cooperatives are utiliz. 
ing air transport to serve unusual needs as well as routine 
business operations. The story involves that farm organ. 
ization’s efforts, under way 
since 1937, to develop s 
strain of alfalfa suited to 
Tidewater Virginia’s climatic 
conditions. Skipping details, 
the plant-breeders had to 
turn to the airplane whe 
the time came to uproot the 
tender plants from the Old 
Dominion soil of their birth 
and rush them across the 
continent for re-planting in 
the high, dry, sunshiny fields 
of the promised land around Delta, Utah. 

Specially encouraging, in the picture of what’s ahead, 
was the creation, some time two years ago, of the Ne 
tional Agricultural Cooperative Transportation Commit 
tee to bring about improvements in traffic-management 
procedures of the more than 100 regional cooperatives— 
with about 2,500,000 farmer members—which comprise 
tke National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. One sub- 
ject to which this committee is giving thought is the 
possibility of shipping beef cattle to packing-plants by 
air. Through transport in short, speedy flights by plane, it 
has been demonstrated, cattle lose less weight than when 
sent by tedious rail or truck trips. Cattle-raisers could 
thus expect larger returns from air-borne shipments, if 
otherwise practical. 

The National Agricultural Cooperative Transportation 
Committee will, also, doubtless go into other air-transport 
problems affecting agriculture in the dawn of this new 
distribution era. Of one thing it seems certain: that 4 
successful experience accumulates, the use of air-freight 
facilities by these enterprising, aggressive farmer-market- 
ing agencies will in time become really important. 
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Dr. Conant vs. 


Not only do we face “education in a divided world” today; 
we face a dangerous trend of thinking on the purpose and 
nature of education, says Father Donovan, Chairman of the 

Department of Education at Boston 





the human spirit 


Charles F. Donovan 


College, in analyzing the book by Har- 
vard’s president. 





The topics that will be given prominence in reviews of 
the recent book by Harvard’s President James Bryant 
Conant, Education in a Divided World (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $3), will be his predictions about a prolonged 
armed truce, his suggestion of a ten-year draft of all 
youth, and his advocacy of two-year community colleges. 
The last topic can be studied more fully in the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education (Cf. 
Am. Educ. Suppl’t. 4/3/48). The first two, however seri- 
out their content, are ephemeral educationally. What 
should be scored and underscored about this book are 
some of its deeper philosophical commitments—its anti- 
humanism, its vocational determinism, its curricular de- 
featism, and its following of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s line on the issue of the place of religion in 
education. 

Ignoring the Sam Johnsons and all the other starving 
humanists of the last thousand years, President Conant 
endorses the shallow censure that liberal education has 
been historically the pastime of a leisure class and so is 
unsuited to a classless society. (By the same logic plumb- 
ing could be declared “undemocratic,” since it once was 
the boast of only the wealthy.) The teaching of the 
humanities, argues Dr. Conant, must be altered to fit the 
needs of the common man, especially his vocational 
needs: “General education . . . should be presented in 
terms of a wide spectrum of occupational goals. A school 
in which 90 per cent of the children come from families 
who hold a union card or are eligible to do so is one 
thing; a school in a well-to-do residential suburb is quite 
another.” 

Why? Isn’t the human spirit quite the same on both 
sides of the tracks? Isn’t Shakespeare the property of the 
poor as well as of the rich? Have union members second- 
class souls? Who is being snobbish and undemocratic— 
the traditional humanist who wants to share all the beau- 
ties of the ages with all the people capable of enjoying 
them, or Dr. Conant, who would trim the humanities to 
the family budget? 

The humanities, says Dr. Conant, have a particular 
pertinence for lawyers, doctors and other professional 
men who need an understanding of human beings. This 
is the vocational outlook again, and again we may ask: 
do not all people need to understand human beings? 
When jobs rather than people, success rather than per- 
sonal satisfaction, are the guiding considerations, one is 
hard put to it to avoid educational philistinism. And 
because President Conant speaks of the humanities in 
terms of vocations, civic welfare and emotional stability, 
rather than in terms of human perfection and satisfac- 
tion, one must conclude that his outlook is basically non- 
humanistic. 

There is reason to believe, furthermore, that his under- 


standing of the humanities themselves is imperfect, since 
he seems to equate humanistic pursuits with the study of 
the past. He writes: “ ‘We the people’ say to the human- 
ists, you will have to ‘sell us’ on the value of your under- 
standing and appreciation of the past before we will even 
enter your classrooms, your museums or your libraries.” 
And again: “By appealing to the curiosity of all youth 
about the origins of an obviously complex and unintelli- 
gible technological society, we may evoke a willingness 
to learn about the past.” Knowledge of the past is quite 
a secondary consideration and product in humanistic 
learning. Not a sealant of historic man, but of man 
shorn of the accidents of 
time is the great thing. Not 
antiquarianism, but present 
illumination and insight and 
elevation of soul are the aims 
of humanistic studies. If one 
thing is certain about any 
art worthy of the name, it 
is that it is contemporary in 
any age. When Darwin and 
Einstein are scarce-remem- 
bered names in the history of 
science — like Ptolemy and 

= Galen — John Donne and 
Johannes hee will be part of the living experience 
of people whose hearts and minds are alive. 

One basic confusion or contradiction stands out in 
nearly every chapter of President Conant’s book. On the 
one hand he makes a repeated and ardent plea for an 
end of snobbery and social stratification in our society; 
yet on the other hand he continually upholds a kind of 
vocational determinism in education which would tend 
to sanctify and harden existing stratifications. He points 
out, for instance, that 

the problems facing the principals of three high 

schools—one in an industrialized section of a con- 

gested steel town, another in a rural area in the 

Middle West, a third in a well-to-do suburb of Chi- 

cago, St. Louis or New York—are totally different. 

In the first two cases, for example, only a very small 

fraction of the graduates of the schools will expect to 

continue formal education; in the third instance 
practically all the pupils and their parents will ex- 

pect the schools to prepare them for admittance to a 

college or university. 





Now how can President Conant consistently urge diverse 
curricula for the three types of schools mentioned, while 
at the same time advocating community colleges pre- 
cisely so that all youth, regardless of economic or social 
background, may have an equal opportunity for ad- 
vanced education? But apart from the question of com- 
munity colleges, will not curricular differentiation accord- 
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ing to family status and prospects harden and spread the 
crust of the very social stratification that President Con- 
ant decries? For years “practical-minded” educators 
have deplored the influence of the college on the secon- 
dary school and the preponderance of “college prepara- 
tory” subjects in the high-school curriculum. It is time 
humanists did some protesting on this very score. Litera- 
ture and art have their justification in themselves. They 
belong in the high school, not because they are good for 
future college students but because they are good for 
people. In fact, it can very well be argued that precisely 
those who are not to go on to college are the ones who 
most need non-vocational humanistic experiences in the 
secondary school. 

With regard to what is to be taught to all the children 
of all the people during pre-college years, President Con- 
ant seems to this reader to take a distinctly defeatist 
attitude. This is his idea of what we may expect the 
schools to accomplish: 

One may hazard the opinion that the content of the 

secondary school curriculum is not as important for 

the talented youth as either the defenders of the 
classical tradition or the innovators of modern times 
would sometimes have us think. Leaving aside the 
special preparation in mathematics and physics now 
generally required for admission to institutes of 
technology or undergraduate engineering schools, 
the minimum skills which should be developed by 
the time a boy or girl of more than average intellec- 
tual ability has reached the age of 17 should be: 
writing English, handling mathematics in so far as 
arithmetic and algebra of an elementary sort are 
concerned, and an ability to read with concentration 
and some degree of understanding. 
Besides these rudiments, which certainly seem a small 
return on a twelve-year investment of time and study, 
Dr. Conant would have the secondary school give bright 
pupils three attitudes: zest for intellectual inquiry, inter- 
est in current problems and willingness to do hard mental 
work. This is surely an indictment of American educa- 
tion. As a university man, Dr. Conant despairs of getting 
students from our public schools with any substantial 
learning. In desperation he promises that if public 
schools will only send students who can read, write and 
cipher and have some habits of diligence, Harvard will 
educate them. And it is this kind of ineffectual and 
emasculated pre-university schooling that he (along with 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education) would 
have us extend to fourteen years. To return to the ques- 
tion of social stratification, if in this philosophy of de- 
feat the education of the intellectual élite is to be cared 
for by colleges and universities, what is in prospect for 
the common man except an empty literacy? 

With regard to the currently live topic of religion in 
education, President Conant believes that only a com- 
pletely secular school system can be supported by tax- 
payers and operated in our democracy. It is astonishing 
that he should so blind himself to historical facts as to 
make the following statement in support of his belief: 

This was well understood by the founders of this 

republic. They lived near enough to the period of 


the religious wars to realize the potential dynamite 
in religious controversy. Bishop Laud and Cromwell 
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were familiar figures in their minds. To the extent 
that we have made a beginning of revising this pol- 
icy in the last few decades [he refers, no doubt, to 
released time] a serious error has been made. One 
may hope that the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court point to an interpretation of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments which will block any far. 
ther advance (or I should say retreat) in this direc. 
tion. 


The earnest intellectual inquiry which Dr. Conant desires 
in the high-school graduate would readily discover the 
fact that colonial education was religious in spirit and in 
practice, and that the secularized school did not come 
into being until the nineteenth century was well under 
way. Defenders of the recent Supreme Court decision 
against religion would do well to adhere to philosophical 
arguments and not try to cut history to the pattern of 
their thinking. 

When President Conant speaks from out of his profes. 
sional competence on scientific or university matters, 
there is a sureness and a depth that is not always found 
in Education in a Divided World. Many of his pronounce. 
ments about education in general, especially pre-college 
education, are neither sure nor deep, but are merely a 
restatement of ideas that have often been propagated by 
more familiar spokesmen for the philosophy of the NEA. 





Coming up 

Just to prove that he did want to devote more time 
to writing, our retired Editor-in-Chief, Fr. LAF arce, 
will appear next week with “Thoughts on the litur- 
gical movement.” In fact, Fr. LaFarge promises us 
a second article on “problems” arising in the pro- 
cess of encouraging a greater use of the liturgy. 

Those who liked HELEN and Rosert CIssELL’s 
“A sound program of family finance” (Am. 
4/10/48) will look forward to “Modern merchan- 
dising vs. the family.” The Cissells are very active 
in the Family Life Institute at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. They warn against the wily and high- 
pressure salesmanship exploited by retailers to bait 
families into overloading their budgets with com- 
modities they can’t afford. Loan sharks and instal- 
ment-purchase experts will not like what Mr. and 
Mrs. Cissell have to say. 

You have heard of the campaign to discredit the 
displaced persons coming to our shores (Am. 12/4, 
p- 223; 12/11, p. 251). We asked Watter Dust- 
nycK of War Relief Services, NCWC, to give us 
his impressions. In “Meet the refugees,” he will 
tell our readers of his conversations with DPs he 
met when the S.S. General Grundy docked in Bos- 


ton recently. 


“Socialism” is a scare-word. The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF), avowedly so- 
cialist, took power in Saskatchewan four years ago. 
In “Socialism in Saskatchewan,” E. L. CHIcANot, 
frequent contributor on Canadian social programs, 
canvasses the actual results. 
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Eliot—out of 
the ‘“‘waste land’’ 


Francis J. Smith, S.J., is the author of “A Reading of East 
Coker,” published in Thought for June, 1946; and for his 
Master’s thesis he has chosen as subject, “Eliot and Tradi- 

tion.” At present he is teaching Eng- 





Francis J. Smith 


lish and Latin at the University of 
Detroit High School. 





Back in the *twenties the poetry of T. S. Eliot was con- 
sidered by some as a hoax, by others as a clever, sophis- 
ticated lampooning of bourgeois sin. Young college “in- 
tellectuals” found it fashionable to discuss the rather 
risqué and obscure nature of Eliot’s earlier verse, while 
older, more conservative critics proclaimed that it was a 
sign of sterility or something worse to see any good in 
such farces as The Waste Land. After years of hot con- 
troversy between those who threw rocks and those who 
chose to burn incense at Eliot’s shrine, more judicious 
critics championed Eliot and have proved that his poetry 
is neither a hoax nor just clever word-handling. Now, a 
Nobel Prize winner, Eliot is justly regarded as the great- 
est living poet. 

If that enviable position of our greatest living poet is 
due to Eliot’s sensibility, it is because he has so much 
common sense in his perceptions; if it is due to his 
pioneering work with words and images, it is because 
he realized more deeply than any other modern poet that 
words, however cleverly handled, are empty unless they 
serve to illumine what he calls “traditional wisdom.” It 
is ironical that the commonest charge hurled at Eliot has 
been that his verse does not coincide with his prose, in 
which he laments the utter disassociation of modern 
civilization from the basic truths of Western culture, 
truths like the fact of original sin, divine grace, redemp- 
tion and the necessity of penance. 

Superficial readers, like those earlier devotees of his 
sophistication, completely miss the serious satire, do not 
surmise that the world Eliot paints is the one they live in, 
one of stuffed scarecrows, of hollow men without reason 
or determination, without faith. If Eliot is justly a poet 
of his times, it is not because he mirrors the pessimism 
of modern man, or because he bemoans the emptiness of 
atheistic ideologies (both of which are but symptoms), 
but because he perceives the crucial disease itself—name- 
ly, secularism—and because he offers a cure for that 
disease. 

Those who described The Waste Land as a delineation 
of post-World-War-I disillusionment do that poem its 
greatest injustice. That Eliot does point out the futility 
of war and bloodshed to cure our economic evils is evi- 
dent; but it is incidental to the heart of the poem. That 
disillusionment, Eliot saw, was only a decisive blow in 
the steady weakening of human ideals that began as far 
back as the sixteenth century, when the break with tradi- 


tional wisdom began. The protagonist of The Waste Land 
(Eliot says that all the characters of the poem are one 
human being) was not so much an individual of the 
twentieth century stunned by the collapse of all his hopes, 
as a God-forsaken derelict, a type of man caught in the 
secularized stream, the dominant stream of our modern 
age. 

All the scenes and illusions of The Waste Land punc- 
tuate the feeling of dissatisfaction and disgust combined 
with mankind’s unquenchable thirst for the real life 
that comes with true being. This is especially evident 
from the fact that the framework of the poem consists of 
the medieval legends of fertility, which Eliot got from 
reading From Ritual to Romance and The Golden Bough. 
These legends play around the idea of death and loss of 
fertility because of some misfortune of a noble character, 
and, in turn, around the idea of restored life and fer- 
tility through sacrifice. This material serves as the im- 
age, the of spiritual life and 
death in an individual or in a nation. Here Eliot’s em- 
phasis is on death, the death that is life without meaning 
or direction. Later on, in the Quartets, he would further 
develop the idea of life through the death of our earthly 
desires and satisfactions. 

The emotional impact of The Waste Land, as with all 
Eliot’s major poetry, is achieved by the use of what he 
calls the “mythic method,” something of a literary stereo- 
scope, by which a three-dimensional effect is had. By 
superimposing a modern scene on one of the past, Eliot 
creates forceful contrast, and so shocks his reader into 
realizing the significance of the present scene. 

When, for instance, the protagonist views the crowd of 
men walking over London Bridge in the fog, Eliot puts 
the words of Dante into his mouth: “I had not thought 
death had undone so many.” The people on London 
Bridge are walking dead men, the damned souls Dante 
saw. Similarly this final passage, initiated by the title, 
“Unreal City,” done in quick, concentrated lines, com- 
pares London to the “fourmillante cité” of Baudelaire, a 
swarming mass of aimless souls wandering as in a night- 
mare, deathlike. 

The horror that is the grist of so much of Eliot’s poetry 
is the horror of classic tragedy, of Oedipus unwittingly 
walking into paricide and incest. But it is thrice-double 
horror because the typical modern, having turned away 
from God and wisdom, is no longer capable of being 


“objective correlative,” 
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shocked. Immediately comes to mind the incident of the 
woman in The Waste Land, who fornicates and then cas- 
ually “puts a record on the gramophone.” Time maga- 
zine (Nov. 15) remarks that this section has the “mem- 
orableness of a song that is easy to hum because it is 
reminiscent of other songs,” which is unpardonable ab- 
sence of sensibility. The restrained irony beneath those 
lines strikes at the core of the modern horror story. 

In “East Coker” this same apathetic lack of spiritual 
values is emphasized with trenchant irony. Eliot sees the 
eminent men of letters, the generous patrons of art, dis- 
tinguished civil servants . . . “all go into the dark,” and 
adds: “we all go with them, into the silent funeral.” Like 
the men on London Bridge, we do not even know we are 
dead, so benumbed are we to lasting realities. 

A parallel passage occurs in “Burnt Norton”: 

Only a flicker 

Over the time-ridden strained faces 

Distracted from distraction by distraction 

Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 

Tumid apathy with no concentration. . . 
Always we see the criticism of this “twittering world,” 
bent with ridiculous energy upon trifles and superficiali- 
ties, blind to the withering of their souls by the feverish 
pursuit of things that do not matter. 

But, as Time magazine also remarked, Eliot’s “purpose 
was not merely to describe disorder and frustration, but 
to contrast it with the possibility of a return to order and 
fulfillment.” Even in The Waste Land are found definite 
indications toward the positive solution of modern evils. 
The modern waste land finds its prototype in the biblical 
desolation of Israel. As described in Ezekiel, 2, 3, the 
spirit of God says to the prophet: 

Son of Man, I send thee to the children of Israel, to 

a rebellious nation that has rebelled against me. 

A similar scene of outright secularization is found in 
Ecclesiastes, 12, 5: 
. . . when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree 
shall flourish and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail. 
In these waste lands, as in the modern one which Eliot 
depicts, the result of turning from God is represented by 
the lack of water. It is a spiritual barrenness without the 
life-giving water of divine grace. 

Again, in “The Burial of the Dead,” when Madame 
Sosostris hands the protagonist the card, the Phoenician 
Sailor, and warns him to beware of death by water, we 
are made to realize that this fake seer, dabbling with the 
Tarot deck, is no more aware than any of the waste land 
inhabitants that the best thing that could happen to the 
man is death of self by the water of grace prepared for 
through discipline and penance. 

For without explanatory transition, Eliot inserts the 
somewhat enigmatic line from The Tempest: “Those are 
pearls that were his eyes.” Ariel sang this song, we re- 
call, to lure Ferdinand on to fall in love with the inno- 
cent Miranda, because it was through love that regenera- 
tion and deliverance was brought to all on the island. 
The shipwreck of Ferdinand and the rest, the supposed 

death by water, became a blessing indeed. Ferdinand’s 
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father, who was thought to have drowned, actually pasees 
into a realm that is “rich and strange.” The description 
of this death is associated in the mind of the protagonig, 
with the death of the Phoenician Sailor, whose effigy was 
cast into the sea to symbolize the autumnal cessation of 
life on the land, and which was removed from the water 
te symbolize restoration to life. 
Especially indicative of FJ. 
iot’s turn of mind towards 
Christian asceticism is the 
reference of the journey to 
Emmaus in “What the Thun. 
der Said.” If the character 
of Christ appearing immedi. 
Mm, ately after a section in which 
wees aridity is underscored with 
“rock and no water and the sandy road” and “Not the 
cicada And dry grass singing,” means anything, it means 
what Christ Himself meant when He said: “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things and so enter into His 
glory?” For the ascetical significance of the Passion and 
Resurrection is the individual’s growth in divine life 
through death of self. 

Later the necessity of the Cross found explicit state. 
ment in Ash Wednesday, and was further developed in 
Four Quartets, where renunciation and the Dark Night 
of the Soul are treated. The occupation of the saint is 

. . . something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selfishness and self-surrender. 
(“Dry Salvages.” IV) 
To arrive there demands the “desiccation of the world of 
sense,” demands th tt we “sit still,” control our feverish 
preoccupation with empty fears and desires. 
I said to my soul, be still, and let 
the dark come upon you, 
Which shall be the darkness of God. 
(“East Coker.” III) 
Then, when self is dead, the “darkness shall be the light, 
and the stillness the dancing.” But, to warn against a 
sham asceticism, Eliot says that once the initial inspira 
tion is given and the act of the will taken, then the rest 
is “prayer, observance, discipline, thought, and action.” 

Finally, Eliot expresses what has been the centrifugal 
force of all his better poetry in the elegant lyric of “Little 
Gidding” : 

Who then devised the torment? Love. 

Love is the unfamiliar Name 

Behind the hands that wove 

The intolerable shirt of flame 

Which human power cannot remove. 

We only live, only suspire 

Consumed by either fire or fire. 
The lyric recalls Augustine’s statement that we are made 
for God and will not rest until we rest in God. The 
dynamic force of our soul toward the Summum Bonum 
will make us either saints or damned souls. We will either 
burn with love for Him or waste our love on goods here. 
We will either enjoy the supreme satisfaction of our pre- 
determined habitat or rot in the Godless Unreal City, in 
the waste land of self from which spring only disgust, 
ennui and despair. 
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On living the faith 
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THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 








By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 139p. 
$2.50 





THE SACRAMENTAL WAY 








Edited by Mary Perkins. Sheed & 
Ward. 404p. $5 r 





THE MASS OF THE FUTURE 








By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Bruce. 360p. $4 


Many grown-ups choose the Children’s 
Mass on Sunday because, it is said, 
they can count on a sermon that will be 
plain, direct and generally doctrinal. 
The same grown-ups should like Msgr. 
Knox’s latest book, a collection of talks 
on the Mass he gave at a girls’ acad- 
emy. Not that anything Msgr. Knox 
says is ever commonplace—it is impos- 
sible to imagine him making a jejune 
remark to an infant—but the effort to 
hold the wandering attention and form 
the restless intelligence of school girls 
compels an amazingly informal lan- 
guage and striking comparisons with in- 
cidents of juvenile daily life. Thus the 
reading of the abbreviated Introit 
psalm, a foretaste of what the Mass of 
the day is going to be about, is ex- 
plained in question form: 
Do you ever get taken out to lunch 
at a restaurant by an uncle? And 
if so, don’t you find that he sits 
down, pulls out his spectacles and 
looks through the menu saying, or 
as if to say: “Well, let’s see what 
they are giving us today?” Same 
old spam, of course, but that ges- 
ture of his survives from the days 
of plenty. 
The conclusion of the prayers at the 
foot of the altar suggests to Monsignor 
Knox a genial exhortation: 
Then at last the priest lifts his 
eyes and makes that sort of scoop- 
ing gesture with his hands as if to 
gather up any stray strands of 
grace that may be floating down to 
him. And he says: “Let us pray.” 
Good idea; let’s. 
A very highly personalized account, ob- 
viously, of the meaning and the actions 
of the Mass. Indeed, Msgr. Knox first 
thought of calling the book “One 
Priest’s Mass.” Settling for the superb 
title, The Mass in Slow Motion, he un- 
folds the significance of the sacrifice, 
section by section, with his wonderfully 
original insights and his uncanny fresh- 
Ress of idiom. 
“Iknow nothing about liturgy,” Msgr. 


Knox protests in his book, thus raising 
the question of what precisely the 
liturgy is. If it is a science that ex- 
plains the archeology of ecclesiastical 
architecture or the amplitude of ferial 
albs, very few have the time or the 
temperament to know much about the 
liturgy. But the word originally meant 
“public work,” “the common service of 
the citizen,” and has properly come to 
mean the corporate work and worship 
of Christians as Christians, their shar- 
ing in the life and activity of Christ in 
the Church. 

Taken in that sense, every Catholic 
must know as much as possible about 
the liturgy. The annual National 
Liturgical Weeks have been immensely 
valuable in propagandizing for a sound, 
general understanding of the Liturgical 
Movement or—to use a probably better 
term—‘“The Sacramental Apostolate.” 
From the Proceedings of the first six 
Weeks. Mary Perkins chose the ma- 
terial for The Sacramental Way and 
ingeniously organized within the com- 
pass of a single volume a compact, co- 
herent description of the essential doc- 
trines of Catholicism and their work- 
ing-out in daily life. 





It would be difficult to suggest a 
more valuable and practical guide- 
book for Christian life and action, a 
better introduction to the social charac- 
ter, the essential inwardness and the 
imperative apostolic consequences of 
the faith. Here, for instance, the roots 
of Catholic interracialism are indicated, 
the practical approach to a Catholic 
order in rural life sketched, the priest- 
hood of the laity through baptism de- 
scribed, the meaning of “marriage in 
Christ” explained, the Mass as the 
source and center of Catholic Action 
made manifest. The appended “Sug- 
gestions for Study” by Father Shawn 
G. Sheehan aim at correlating the ma- 
terial in each chapter. 

Perhaps no priest has been more 
popularly identified with the Liturgical 
Revival in this country than Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. His unimpugnable 
scholarship has won the interest of dog- 
matic theologians for the movement; 
his annual courses at the Sodality Sum- 
mer Schools have introduced the larger 
ideas of Christian life and worship to 
tens of thousands of religious and 
young people. It is impossible to recall, 
moreover, a single judgment of his in 
the prolific writing and tireless lectur- 
ing he has done these many years that 


has been invalidated by the encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, the new Papal charter of 
the Liturgical Movement. That is be- 
cause Father Ellard never exploited his 
personal opinions but consistently dis- 
closed dogmas and their incorporation 
in forms of worship and action as ela- 
borated in Christian tradition and ec- 
clesiastical directives. 

In The Mass of the Future, Father 
Ellard is back in the familiar field of 
his out-of-print, Men at Work at Wor- 
ship—reporting the growth of interest 
in corporate worship and the deepening 
consciousness among Catholics of their 
solidarity in the Mystical Body. 

Do the afternoon Masses and the re- 
laxation of the length of the Eucharis- 
tic fast for military personnel during 
the war portend changes, improve- 
ments, in the Church’s administration 
of the Sacraments Christ put in her 
custody? Speaking to the Lenten 
preachers three years ago, the Holy 
Father observed: 

Every single period in the Church’s 

history has contributed to enrich 

these sacramental rites. From the 
progressive development of any of 
the rites one easily sees the 

Church’s care in searching out the 

form best suited to their purpose. 


What will these best-suited forms of the 
future be? A vernacular liturgy? A 
new ecclesiastical calendar with a dif- 
ferent distribution of gospel and epistle 
selections for the Sunday Masses? Cen- 
tered altars in church buildings? A 
greater emphasis on the unifying ef- 
fects of the Eucharist in communicants? 
Special, even nocturnal, Masses for dif- 
ferent occupational groups—a Mass for 
Meat Cutters as well as a Mass for the 
Textile Board of Trade? Con-celebrated 
Mass for diocesan-wide religious de- 
monstrations? Each possibility is sup- 
ported by a survey based on an aston- 
ishingly wide news coverage and a list- 
ing of authoritative episcopal statement 
and practice. 

But in the Catholic Church, as the 
author remarks, nothing can be said to 
have a future unless it has a past and 
is deeply rooted in tradition. With 
learning lightly worn, Father Ellard in- 
vestigates the origins and development 
of the Mass, sketches the loss of the 
sense of sacrifice in the medieval con- 
centration on the mode of transsub- 
stantiation, outlines the growing “priv- 
acy” of the celebration and the increas- 
ing individualism in popular attitudes 
to Holy Communion. 

There have been changes in the past 
that have given us our present Mass, 
contributions of racial characteristics, 
correctives incorporated to oppose 
heretical teaching. There will be 
changes, undoubtedly, in the future, 
changes—as Father Ellard points out— 
to enable the Mass more effectively to 
change us. Epwarp Dorr, S.J. 
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For that last-minute 
Christmas gift ...for 
your own holiday read- 
ing... four books... 
just off the press 


THE MEXICO 
WE FOUND 


By Fanchon Royer 


Patterned as a series of sketches, 
this delightful book clarifies the 
innumerable paradoxes and con- 
tradictions of Mexico and re- 
veals the charm and lovableness 
of her people. $2.50 


THE KNIGHT- 
ERRANT 
OF ASSISI 


By the Most Rev. 
Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Francis of Assisi pictured in 
the unusual role of a knight who 
failed to win his spurs and or- 
der of knighthood but who found 
true knighthood in the service 
of an eternal King. $2.50 


CLERICAL 
DRESS AND 
INSIGNIA 


By the Rev. Heary J. McCloud 


A complete catalog and descrip- 
tion of clerical costumes and 
other articles of ecclesiastica) 
dress, their origin and evolution, 
and the rules of the Church con- 
cerning them. Illustrated. $4.75 


CHURCHES: 
THEIR PLAN 


d 


FURNISHINGS 


By Peter Anson 


Practical aids in building and re- 
modeling Catholic churches ac- 
cording to the norms of good 
architecture and Canon Law. 
160 illustrations. $6. 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


112 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Two poets evaluated 





EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 





By Emery Neff. Sloane. (American 
Men of Letters Series) 286p. $3.50 
This is a warm and human book, if not 
a great one. Readers already familiar 
with the work of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson will welcome its reminder of old 
delights; neophytes will discover in it 
an admirable introduction to significant 
poetic experiences. 

The energies of Robinson were wholly 
and unflinchingly devoted to poetry. 
Outwardly his struggle to live for his 
art was a difficult one: physical illness, 
family disaster, poverty and delayed 
recognition combined with his own 
granite-like inflexibility of nature to 
weight his early and middle years. On 
the other hand, there was much in the 
circumstances of his life admirably de- 
signed to the ultimate furtherance of 
his genius. The cultural horizons of the 
Gardiner, Maine, of his youth were not 
boundless; but the friendship of the 
eccentric Doctor Schumann and of the 
stately Miss Swan introduced him early 
to the poetic influences that were to 
mold his creative energy into its final 
iorm. His two years as a special stu- 
dent at Harvard gave him intellectual 
stimulation and a number of personal 
friendships that endured, while saving 
him from the academic standardization 
which would have proved distasteful, 
perhaps fatal, to him. 

Moreover, during the long years of 
almost total public indifference, Robin- 
son at least found it possible to keep 
himself steadily at his work. Such dedi- 
cation required heroism on the poet’s 
part, but the fact remains that the con- 
ditions of his life were at least amen- 
able to such heroism. The intervention 
of President Theodore Roosevelt helped 
to swing the critical balance in his 
favor, and to cushion his economic exi- 
gencies; and when honors did come, 
they came in battalions. Few poets have 
lived to see their work so universally 
acclaimed. 

Professor Neff’s book brings the 
drama of Robinson’s struggle for self- 
realization vividly to life. As biography 
it is less intimate than Hermann Hage- 
dorn’s earlier volume. As criticism it is 
less concentrated than the studies of 
Mark Van Doren, Charles Cestre and 
Yvor Winters. As a personal achieve- 
ment it is less impressive than Profes- 
sor Neff’s own Carlyle and Carlyle and 
Mill. 

But there is room for a book of this 
kind because in its own genre it is com- 
petently done, and because America 
needs to be kept aware of the man who 
is perhaps her greatest poet. It is true 
that Robinson wrote too much in his 
later days. The long blank-verse poems 
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A NEW BOOK 
NOW AND THEN 


.... DAVID 
AND HIS 
SUNGS 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


This is the story of the shepherd boy 
who became a king. David was his 
name and he composed many of the 
prayers that Christ prayed while on 
earth, which are called the Psalms, 
Written for youth and for all those 
who are young of heart. 153 pages. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. Price 
$2.00. 


THE KINGS 
HOSTAGE 


By E. Virginia Newell 


A little princess was promised to the 
service of God as a hostage if the 
kingdom of Hungary was spared from 
the Tartars. God accepted the royal 
hostage, Princess Margaret, and He 
made her a Saint. Hungary and other 
countries need more Margarets as 
hostages to redeem their countries 
from their enemies. Illustrated by 
Pauline Eppink. Price $1.50. 


. FHEPARISH 
PRIEST 
OF ARS 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


The little boy who wanted to be 4 
priest and who had many obstacles 
to overcome also became a Saint. 
The story of John Mary Vianney is 
the inside story that any boy who 
wants to be a priest will be eager to 
read, and his parents too. 164 pages. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 
Price $2.00. 


Published by 


THE GRAIL 


Room One 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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were net in his happiest vein, yet at 
least one reader will except the Arthur- 
ian poems and The Man Who Died 
Twice from the general censure. And, 
at his best, what is there in American 
poetry to compare with the dramatic 
intensity of his finest sonnets, or with 
the elevated statement of a brave, 
though imperfect, faith in The Man 
Against the Sky? Finally, in a good 
dozen lyrics he captured that nameless 
magic of what Yeats called the “sud- 
den flaming word.” It is well to be re- 
minded, as Professor Neff’s book amply 
reminds, of Robinson’s devotion to the 
“certain good” of the artist’s way. 
MicHakEL F. MoLoney 





TENNYSON: SIXTY YEARS AFTER 





By Paull F. Baum. The University of 
North Carolina. 331p. $4.25 


Professor Baum’s study of Tennyson is 
provided with a Preface; an Appendix 
containing notes on Ulysses, In Memo- 
ram and Maud; a Bibliographical 


Note; Notes (to the study itself) ; and 
an incomplete Index. 

As the Table of Contents shows, the 
chief interest of this book is in criti- 
cism. The first chapter is “Tennyson 
Dead.” This reversal of order allows 
him to discuss the poet’s reputation in 
1892, the year of his death, and to sug- 
gest something of the legendary quality 
of his place as seer and prophet—in a 
word, of his bardic magnitude. We see 
also, by the device of beginning at the 
end, how through successive decades 
the depreciation of Tennyson’s reputa- 
tion came about. The final chapter, 
“Tennyson Living,” endeavors to sug- 
gest the lasting value of the poet’s best 
work and to “dissociate his weakness 
from his strength” in order that we 
may “cherish the immortal part.” 

The intervening chapters discuss Ten- 
nyson’s longer shots: The Palace of 
Art, The Princess, In Memoriam, Maud, 
Idylls (domestic and those of King 
Arthur) and Tennyson as a playwright. 
Chapters X and XI contain the most 
penetrating writing in the book. Pro- 
fessor Baum has grave doubts of Paul 


Elmer More’s remark: “Tennyson is 
the Victorian Age”; and he demon- 
strates ably that wide as the laureate’s 
range was, it fails to embrace more 
than a fraction of the manifold inter- 
ests of the time. One could wish that 
Professor Baum had commented upon 
the proposition: “Carlyle is the Vic- 
torian Age.” 

The criticisms of In Memoriam and 
Maud reveal insights of critical per- 
spicacity, but the one disappointing 
chapter is that on The Princess. It is 
hard to know why Professor Baum neg- 
lects the songs; that they were subse- 
quent interpolations hardly warrants 
omitting them. 

Even after more than half a century 
has elapsed, Tennyson is still a con- 
troversial figure. Amid the shoals of 
prejudice and partisanship, Professor 
Baum has wisely steered his course. 

Cuartes DuFFy 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our comment 
on the news, Thursday night, 7:15 to 
7:30, over WFUV, 90.7 on your FM 
dial. 








Volume II of 


THE THREE AGES of the INTERIOR LIFE 


By GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by SISTER M. TIMOTHEA DOYLE, O.P. 





| 


| 





HIS second volume of The Three Ages 

of the Interior Life, like the first vol- 
ume, is throughout based on sound theo- 
logical principles and the teaching of the 
great masters of the mystical life. Its clear- 
ness and thoroughness are qualities asso- 
ciated with the name of its eminent Do- 
minican author, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 


The present volume discusses the illum- 
inative way and the unitive way and extra- 
ordinary graces. Included in the last divi- 
sion are private revelations, stigmatization, 
ecstasy, prolonged abstinence, and such dia- 
bolical phenomena as obsession and posses- 
sion. 


Too often many souls that are in the way 
of higher spiritual life fail to receive en- 
lightened direction. Confessors and other 
spiritual directors, if they are unfamiliar 
with the ordinary ways of God in this lofty 
realm, are hesitant to direct such souls in 
the road to perfection. This defect will be 
remedied by prudent application of the 
teachings of ascetical and mystical theology 
as set forth in The Three Ages of the In- 
terior Life. 


Souls that earnestly aspire to spiritual 
growth will likewise profit by a study of 
these two volumes, which may be consid- 
ered a sound guide on how to become a 


saint. $7.50 


Previously published: Vol. I, $5.00 


For titles of other Garrigou-Lagrange works published by us, write for our new annual Catalog of Catholic Books 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MissSoURI 





| 
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But tizere’s a third way 
ORDEAL BY PLANNING 








By John Jewkes. Macmillan. 248p. 
$3.75 

Already hailed by reviewers and busi- 
ness editors as a worthy sequel to 
Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, “must” read- 


contains much that is good, much that 
could have been better handled, and 
much that is bad. 

Professor Jewkes’ analysis of the 
weaknesses of a state-planned economy 
is frequently excellent. His psychologi- 
cal attack on the would-be do-gooders 
(in the face of reluctant beneficiaries) 
whose own plans, goals and methods 


economy has been bad, yet makes no 
reference to the few important Euro. 
pean examples where it has been beng. 
ficial. He defends the entrepreneus in 
the classical sense as if Burhan’, 
Managerial Revolution had never bee 
written. Claiming that the free economy 
is the only alternative to the stat. 
planned economy, he concedes many of 


mI 


ing for American administrative “plan- are confused, whose tendency is to the grievous weaknesses of the forme Ab 
ners,” and a clarion call for economic grasp ever-increasing power to cover without conceding that society has the 

liberty, this book does merit some past failures, whose own ranks split in right to correct them. Fairly and pry. 0 
praise. Mr. Jewkes, professor of politi: rivalry and incompatible programs, dently he admits that “the line cay ai 
cal economy at the University of Man- makes profitable reading. He points out never be sharp . . . between the free the 
chester—and evidently carrying on in the insuperable difficulties in a demo- economy and the centrally planned life 
the best Manchester tradition (modi- cratic society, so long as it is demo- economy,” but he then attacks lj the 
fied by the Keynesian pump-priming cratic, of blocking black markets, pre- planned economy as though it must be the 
and employment-stabilizing role of the suming on public docility and coopera- the extreme form of totalitarian colle. Div 
state)—carries his sincere concern for tion, inspiring public responsibility, tivism. He rightly derides the wealth met 
the future of liberty into an all-out at- supporting public morale and morality, motif of planned economy, though the pro' 
tack on the British Labor Government’s and protecting private liberty, when free economy is reductively predicated doc 
experiment in socialist planning. His that society is run according to a hope- on the same principle. . 
thesis, admittedly negative in a protec- lessly inadequate plan. Further, the principle of “nationgl two 
tive sense, is that the legitimate aspira- So intricate is modern economic life interest” is scorned, though it answer volt 
tions of the British people and Govern- that a single detailed plan must be in- his question concerning the origin of 

ment to eliminate the abuses of the adequate—bungling, contradictory with- opposition to the free economy. Blast. Rea 


“free” economy and utilize all the na- 
tion’s resources for the general welfare 
are completely frustrated by central 
state planning. 

The book discusses the spread of the 
popularity of state planning, various 
accusations against the free-economy 
system, and many already evident diffi- 
culties and failures in the British state- 
planning system. Ordeal by Planning 


_— ane 








in itself. The professor proves his con- 
tentions repeatedly with examples from 
British history of the past three years— 
and he names persons, facts and dates. 

But Mr. Jewkes is guilty of many 
excessive remarks and apparently mis- 
guided evaluations. He treats state in- 
terference as new, almost as if there 
had never been a British mercantilist 
policy. He asserts that all planned 








ing the inefficiency of state-planned 
bungling, he makes no reference to the 
jungle chaos of the “free” economy 
from which nations are seeking to ¢ 
cape. He uses the old shibboleths heard 
for decades concerning free enterprise, 
for which he claims all the achieve. 
ments of the American economy, with- 
out hinting that perhaps there wer 
other causes, even principal causes, A 








A Date to Remember in December { 8} 


The Declan X. McMullen Co. Inc., presents 


5 GREAT CATHOLIC BOOKS 


WALKING WITH GOD 


THE ASSIGNMENTS OF 


THE HAPPY GROTTO 


by Kilien J. Healy, O. Carm. ANTONIO CLARET by Fulton Oursler 
How close do you come to God when you Danie Have you ever wondered about those who 
nd hiineial are not cured at Lourdes? The Hoppy Grotto 


pray? Walking with God expounds with rev- 
erent effectiveness the power of prayer as 
conversation, reflection and petition. He ap- 
praises prayer as an expression of friendship 
and of love, a two way conversation in which 
man both speaks and listens. “God in our 
thowghts; Ged in our hearts; God on our 
lips... will be our happy state once we have 
put into practice the different ways of living 
in God’s presence”’. 


Here is unfolded the story of an archbishop 
who had a diocese of one, yet who served 
millions ...the dramatic story of a Spanish 
weaver’s son, Blessed Antonio Maria Claret, 
who weathered the storms of persecution 
thot beset the Peninsula during the last con- 
tury. The full spiritual life of the Confessor 
to Queen Isabella Il and founder of the 
Cleretians, is masterfully revealed. 


is an onthe-spot report of life behind the 
scenes of the French Shrine and its staring 
effect on the souls of ali pilgrims. He talked 
with all who were in any way asseciated 
with the Shrine—doctors, attendants, stretcher 
bearers, ian-keepers, editors . . . with the 
pilgrims themselves. Of the many miracles he 
found, the greatest was in the spiritual rather 
than the physical restoration of the petitioners. 


A ls JESUS, SON OF MARY THE FIRST FREEDOM WITH LOVE, PETER 
0 for by Msgr. Folton J. Sheen by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. by Christopher Hoffis 
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4 ee FRANCE ALIVE THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS 
Christmas Giving by Chabe Hotet Step Sr aaneh titi. ~ 
THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC., 23 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. _pms 
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The 
Liturgical 
Year 


Volume I: Advent 
Abbot Guéranger, 0O.S.B. 


NE of the greatest classics of 

devotional literature ever 
written. Its purpose is to help 
the faithful live the daily, vibrant 
life of the Church, by presenting 
the official universal prayers of 
the Church and portions of the 
Divine Office, together with com- 
mentary. Nothing will ever ap- 
proach this work in fullness of 
doctrine and soundness of learn- 
ing. 

One volume will appear every 
two months until the set of 15 
yolumes is completed. 

Price per volume: $4.00 
Ready December 15: 


Votume 2: Christmas, Book I 
Vo_uME 3: Christmas, Book II 





At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


Cathelic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 




















A 
GIFT! 


PERFECT 





“A rewarding anthology.” — N. Y. 
Times. 


“One of the happiest of anthology 
ideas.”"—Columbia 

“Pleasant and inspiring reading.” — 
America, $3.50 














READ 
IT!* 


YOU MUST 





**This is one of the most striking 
novels in years. You Must read the 
book. Yes, you really must. It is 
magnificent. It swept me along from 
start to finish, powerless to set it 
down.”"—Father John S. Kennedy $3.00 


DasMoND AND STAPLETON 
Seven Seneca Street, Buffale 3, N. Y. 














sneer at “sacrifice” economy, called for 
in Britam, excludes the “sacrifice” of 
the exploited groups in the competitive 
economy. Condemning state planning, 
he invites the state to stabilize the labor 
force, the monetary system and the 
competitive system, until one wonders 
about Jewkes’ own state planning. 

Actually many, though not all, of the 
above deficiencies are understandable, 
since the professor speaks as a debater 
or a campaign orator seeking to wim 
his point, not to present the truth with 
absolute impartiality. Noting his pur- 
pose, then, the annoyed reader cannot 
judge too harshly. Of far greater im- 
portance is Mr. Jewkes’ complete omis- 
sion of any thought on a system which 
steers a positive middle way between 
the extreme which he defends and the 
extreme which he attacks—as if the 
choice between the state-free and state- 
controlled economy were a complete 
disjunction. If anything, the book is an 
excellent unintentional witness to the 
need of developing the principles of 
autonomous grouping and subsidiarity 
included in what is now called the In- 
dustry Council Plan; otherwise, chaos 
will continue. 

If at all possible, the book should be 
read. It batters state-controlled plan- 
ning thoroughly, betrays the typically 
inadequate stand of the Manchester 
school, and includes a reasoned plea 
for careful restriction of any limits to 
liberty. JosePpH B. ScHUYLER 





JEANNE D’ARC 





By Lucien Fabre. Paris, Editions Jules 
Tallandier. 554p. 


Joan of Arc’s bibliography numbers 
thousands of volumes, without counting 
the documents concerning her trial and 
rehabilitation. The historian, Michelet, 
a non-believer, and, in our day, Péguy 
and Claudel have written most poeti- 
cally and movingly about her. It was 
therefore with some misgiving that we 
opened M. Fabre’s book. But we were 
amply rewarded, for this is not just 
another volume about the Maid of 
Orleans. 

M. Fabre spent twenty-five years 
reading, comparing the outstanding 
books on his heroine and going over 
every bit of information on her trial for 
heresy and on her rehabilitation at a 
time when most of the people closely 
associated with her were still alive. M. 
Fabre’s labors have produced not only 
a complete picture of Joan the saint 
and national heroine of France, but 
also a detailed presentation of her 
childhood days, her playmates, the 
house in which she lived, the manner in 
which she spent her time—in other 
words, daily life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury in her native village of Domrémy. 
Everything connected with Joan is re- 











OH, COME NOW! 


it can’t be as bad as that. Whoever 
you’ve forgotten, there’s still time to 
dash out and buy him a book — one 
of these, perhaps: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Vol. I: Genesis through Esther 
740 pages $7.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


GIFT EDITION 
30 illustrations in full color 





$5. 
(both of these are in the Knox 
translation) 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 


by MAISIE WARD 
Illustrated $4.50 


THE GUEST-ROOM BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. SHEED 
Iilustrated $3.50 


TheMASSinSLOW MOTION 
by RONALD KNOX 
$2.50 
And for a child from six to ten: 


SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS 


by JOAN WINDHAM 
Illustrated $3.00 


If you forgot somebody far, far away 
on the other hand, there’s still a 
Sheed & Ward Christmas Card 
Gift Certificate (2 Madonna by 
Filippino Lippi on the outside, inside 
a poem by Caryll Houselander, Christ- 
mas wishes and a Gift Certificate). 
Send the amount you want the certi- 
ficate filled in for with your order, 
and we will send it straight off (by air 
mail if you say so). Then the recipi- 
ent can choose his own books. Sorry, 
orders for Gift Certificates must be 
accompanied by payment — otherwise 
our bookkeeping department would go 
mad. 


Happy Christmas 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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The book that's 
just right 
for Christmas 1948 
and for every 


Christmas to come 
peace ss! 


The Seven 
Miracles 
of Gubbio 














BRUCKBERGER 


Translated from the French 
by GEROLD LAUCK 


It would be hard to find a 
book better fitted for any 
Christmas season than this 
deceptively simple tale from 
France. It is a story told by 
Father Bruckberger, a Do- 
minican priest and hero of 
the French Resistance, who 
based it on one of the mir- 
acles of St. Francis of Assisi. 
It tells of the pact made by 
St. Francis with a wolf who 
was ravaging a small Italian 
town. The account of the 
seven miracles awarded the 
wolf runs the gamut of hu- 
man virtues and short-com- 
ings. 


"There will be longer books 
published this season, none 
that says more." — NASH 
K. BURGER, N.Y. Times 
Book Review. 


“Here is a find... a prac- 
tically perfect fable that 
will go straight to the 
heart of every reader." — 
Indianapolis News. 


Illustrated by 
PETER LAUCK 


Exquisitely bound and with nine 
full-page illustrations 
A SUPERB 
HOLIDAY REMEMBRANCE 
$1.50 at all bookstores 














WHITTLESEY HOUSE A Division of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 





By RAYMOND LEOPOLD | 


constructed with objectivity, under- 
standing and a sincere desire to con- 
sider all the objections which might 
arise in the mind of the most skeptical 
reader as the panorama of her life un- 
folds itself in the pages of the book. 

Fifteenth-century France emerges be- 
fore our eyes with its three contenders 
for the throne of France: the Duke of 
Bedford, regent of France in the name 
of the English contender, a child at 
the time; Duke Philip of Burgundy; 
Charles VII. 

The most shocking thing about Joan, 
especially today when so much is made 
of secular education, is that she could 
neither read nor write. One thing she 
knew and well: her catechism and the 
prayers taught her by her mother and 
by her parish priest. All she knew 
about France and its plight she had 
learned from the lips of her neighbors, 
travelers, soldiers and the like, for we 
must remember that all the world 
passed through Domrémy, situated as 
it was on a main highway. 

How the saint heard her Voices and 
how she obeyed them is clearly brought 
out by the author, who shows, just as a 
psychoanalyst might, that there was 
nothing in Joan’s background or in her 
subconscious which could explain the 
things her Voices taught her. M. Fabre 
does not emphasize unduly the mystic 
appeal, and his presentation as such is 
flawless from any and all points of 
view. How a child of her tender years 
could prevail upon important figures, 
and particularly upon Charles, to allow 
her to head armies is in itself a miracle. 
Her age was not given over to senti- 
mentality—far from it. The English 
ravaged France. French and Scottish 
armies, mostly composed of nobles, were 
killed by English as well as French 
archers in the service of the enemy. 

Burgundy was arrayed against France. 
In every city, just as during the recent 
conflict, there were men who favored 
the enemy or who pretended to, the 
better to deceive him while preparing 
for a happier day. Indeed, many par- 
allels could be drawn between fifteenth- 
century France and yesterday’s France. 

M. Fabre brings out two facts too 
often overlooked in a discussion of 
Joan’s trial. She was tried by an ec- 
clesiastical court, a most infamous one, 
that pretended to sentence her as a 
heretic, but really planned to hand her 
over to the English, the national enemy. 
Many members of the court never saw 
the complete testimony. Cauchon, the 
presiding bishop, was not only a be- 
trayer of France but also a betrayer of 
the Church. He and his accomplices 
were indeed of France but not French 
in loyalty and sentiment. They were of 
the Church, but not the Church, as is 
amply demonstrated in M. Fabre’s 
work. The only people who represented 
their true selves were the English, who 
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in no sense can be said to have 
trayed their cause. 
M. Fabre concludes his Magnificey 
work with a chapter on Joan’s rehabij; 
tation in 1455, and her canonization j 
1920. Popular and religious sentimen, 
were never more Closely united than » 
the occasion of the 500th anniversgn 
of her death, May 30, 1931, during th, 
ceremonies at Rouen. It is to be fe 
vently hoped that a complete Englis 
translation will be forthcoming s00t 
PrerRE Courtings 


The Word 





THERE COMES TO EVERY G0) 
mother an annunciation. 

We read in the first chapter of Lik 
from which are taken the gospels {y 
Ember Wednesday and Friday of Aj 
vent, that the Angel Gabriel was sy 
from God to the Virgin, saying to he. 
“Fear not, Mary, for thou hast fom; 
grace with God: behold thou shalt om. 
ceive in thy womb, and shalt briny 
forth a son.” 

To each mother comes a mesap 
from God. Deep in her heart she hear 
a whisper: “Thou hast found grace wit 
God, behold thou hast conceived in thy 
womb.” And under her heart lives; 


new life. The power of the Most Hid F 
has overshadowed her, to breathe fort} 


an immortal soul, a child of God, whos 
inheritance through baptism is etemit 
with the saints; who will be you 
when the Day Star is dead, who willk 
strong and tall after time itself x 
faltered and fallen. 
At that time Mary rising up wert 
into the hill country with haste into 
a city of Juda: and she entered 
into the house of Zachary, and s 
luted Elizabeth. 
For the good mother there are a thot 
sand annunciations. Understand; 





God’s wordless word to her, she mi 
needs rise up with haste to spread th 
good news. She sees the face of lz 
husband transfigured as she conifer 
upon him the tremendous office of ct 
ator and father with God. 

Thereafter, the secret is whispered 
relatives, friends, neighbors; and t} 
ples of rejoicing and expectation fin 
out and out in an ever-widening citt 
of new happiness—the one happinté 
never taken from mankind. 

It is joy of a sort most strange, 
cause it grows more poignant with eat 
renewal. “Mother, when will the 0 
baby be here?” For the mother of allt 
children, the ecstasy is multiplied # 
the little faces clustering round, wide 
eyed with anticipation as if Christa 
were coming, reflecting her own hop 
back into her heart. 

God is wise; and wisely did i 
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choose to be a child. Nothing so unites 
; family as does the little one who in 
helplessness rules with sweet tyranny; 
and when at last the family of nations 
is brought together in peace, it will be 
ground the crib of an Infant. 

“He will teach us His ways, and we 
vill walk in His paths,” prophesies the 
jesson for Ember Wednesday (Isaias: 
9), “They shall turn their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
jckles. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they be 
exercised any more to war.” 

The peace of Christmas comes 
through the Virgin; the rollicking fam- 
ily joy of Christmases through mothers. 
“Blessed art thou that hast believed,” 
sid Elizabeth to Mary, “because those 
things shall be accomplished that were 
spoken te thee by the Lord.” To every 
sod mother, if she has faith, there 
comes not only annunciation, but re- 
assurance and courage. At her side, 
could she but see him, stands an angel 
of God saying: “Fear not.” 

JosepH A. Breic 


Films 








LIVE TODAY FOR TOMORROW is 
that rare species, a powerful drama in 
which all the principal characters are 
very nice people. Its theme is the trans- 
formation of a judge’s harsh philosophy 
of justice into one which has regard 
for the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law. This change is wrought when 
he learns that his actions in the face 
of a personal tragedy render him 
morally guilty but legally innocent of 
a serious crime, and comes to realize 
that the converse may often be true. 
However, though its theme lies else- 
where, it is with the personal tragedy 
itself that the picture is chiefly con- 
cemed. The judge (Fredric March) is 
told that, unknown to herself, his be- 
loved wife (Florence Eldridge) has a 
fatal and agonizing illness. Her suffer- 
ing finally unbalances him so much 
that he causes the car in which they 
are riding to crash. When he survives 
he lives up to his code of justice and 
publicly accuses himself of murder, 
with the result noted above. Up to a 
point the film is very effective, and 
tealistic (in the best sense of the 
word) in a way that Hollywood films 
rarely are. The devoted relationship of 
the middle-aged couple is beautiful to 
behold. The doctor, who figures prom- 
mently in the story, comports himself 
like a bona-fide medical man instead 
of like Doctor Kildare. And unlike the 
usual three-ring circuses, the court- 
foom sequences might actually have 
taken place in a court of law. The 
direction is good, and the performances 








Solve this problem 


vith [formation 


Now...a New... Easy plan 
for your Christmas gifts 


To pick the right gift for Christmas is the world’s 
hardest job . . . because the gift has to please 
you—and the people you give it to. 


A Catholic gift 


That’s what makes Information right for Christmas : 
it’s tasteful to give, and it’s also good to get. 
Many priests, for example, now use /nformation for 
their entire list. They know that Information keeps 
Catholics alert ; and they are sure their friends will 
find it readable. 


Rock-bottom Prices 


Information makes a convenient gift—no shopping, 
no long wait at post office windows. As for price, 
where today can you get such value at so low 
a cost? 
10 gifts cost only $15.50 
25 gifts cost only $38.00 
30 gifts cost only $45.00 
Eliminates Shopping 


You'll find Information an ideal present for your 
relatives and in-laws. Priests find it perfect as 
a gift for their loyal, parish workers. Here is a 
twelve-time gift, and you need not wrap it once. 


Deadline: December 20th 


Just send your list now. There’s no need to pay 
until after Christmas—unless you want to. But 
mail your list today so that we can mail your gift 
cards promptly. 
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The Readers Always 
Write 
_ “This is the best Catho- 
lic magazine I have read.” 
H. J. Hendersonville, N. C. 
e 
“Congratulations on your 
fine magazine.” 
Fr. E. G., Stillwater, Minn. 


“|. «a word of commen- 


dation for the superb job 
you are doing.” 
Fr. T. M., Les Angeles 


“Everybody who reads 
your magazine is as de- 
lighted with it as I am.” 

A. \. B., Fairfax, Cal. 


_Yeading I have 
ever received. Hope I shall 
always receive it.” 

M. M., Burlingten, N. J. 


CHRISTMAS RATES 


Add $1.50 a subscription to 
these regular rates: 


“Best 


"er $2.00 
2 YOSISS.. « <:.:: 3.50 
3 years...... 5.00 




















BERLINER & LANIGAN’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to you... 


Our long-awaited General Catalog, printed in black and six colors, and 
picturing everything we have put out up to Advent of this year (book- 
marks, verse cards, Liturgical Stationery, greeting 
cards, bookplates) is now ready for distribution. All 
we ask is a .35 deposit, which will be refunded on 


your first order. 


Write Department A 


Ma Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, Calif. 
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The book with the perfec’ 
Thristmas Message of Peace 


VisI0N 
FATIMA 


by Thomas McGlynn, 0.P. 


The story of the priess- 
sculptor who recently re- 
after 


rom 
mak Lady 





a statue of 
of Fatima under the ten-day 
direction of Lucy—now a 
Carmelite nun. 


“VISION OF FATIMA is 
not -_ another book on a 
familiar subject. It is a 
unique work that should be 
read and popularized by each 
American devoted to Our 
Lady of Fatima.” 

—The Brooklyn Tablet 
“Surpasses al] previous books 
on Our Lady of Fatima.” 


m J. Ourster 
Fatima prayer bookmark in 
each book. 


At all bookstores + $2.50 


RSTTRE, BROWN & COMPANY 
sti 





“ ... this monumental work 
has brilliant significance” 
—Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P. 


A LEXICON OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


(based on The Summa Theologica and 
selected passages from his other works) 


by: R. J. Defferrari, Sister M. 
I. Barry & Rev. Joseph I. 
McGuiness. 


kkk 


The first volume in the series of 


five fascicles is NOW READY. 


The remaining fascicles will be pub- 
lished at three month intervals. 


Postpaid . . . $12.50 per fascicle 


Send erders or requests for 
infermation to: 


The Catholic University of America 
Press 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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more than that. The difficulty is that 
the film deals with a subject, so-called 
“mercy-killing,” which cannot—and, in 
all probability, should not—be dis- 
eussed with such forthrightness on 
the screen. As a result, a series of 
melodramatic devices has had to be in- 
troduced to water down every crisis 
into something other than it seems to 
be (for example: the wife was dead 
before the car left the road); and in a 
none-too-successful effort to give the 
later stages of the story a moral frame 
of reference the characters are made 
to express attitudes of mind and to 
behave in a manner seemingly entirely 
inconsistent with what we already know 
of them. The end-product, in spite of 
its incidental excellences, fails to mea- 
sure up to the demands of discriminat- 
ing admirers of strong drama. 
(Universal-International ) 


To the following you can take the 
youngsters: 


THE HILLS OF HOME is an unpre- 
tentious yarn about a selfless but dis- 
armingly crotchety Scottish doctor of 
a century ago; his cowardly, water-shy 
collie dog who becomes a heroine; and 
his ultimately fulfilled wish to live until 
another doctor with his heart in the 
Highlands comes along to take his 
place. That sterling actor Edmund 
Gwenn nearly has the pastel-hued film 
stolen from him by Lassie, the canine 


Sarah Bernhardt. (MGM) 


FIGHTER SQUADRON. During the 
war the synthetic stories which seemed 
and inevitable part of films celebrating 
the exploits of the boys in the wild 
blue yonder could be overlooked be- 
cause of the immediacy with which the 
flying sequences made an audience 
share in the feeling of combat. Three 
years later, when several young War- 
ner Brothers actors live in fame or go 
down in flames using the same old 
clichés, the effect is less uplifting. 
Grammar-school lads, however, may be 
charmed by its Rover-boyishness. (War- 
ner Brothers) 


THE SECRET LAND. Young and old 
alike will enjoy this documentary rec- 
ord of Admiral Byrd’s latest and larg- 
est-scaled Antarctic venture. Under of- 
ficial Navy sponsorship the expedition 
was undertaken to test the efficacy of 
military operations in sub-zero weather 
and to chart and analyze a tremendous 
stretch of unexplored territory. Several 
hundred cameramen apparently went 
along. The carefully edited product of 
their labors includes everything from a 
giant warship imperiled by the closing 
in of an ice-pack and the split-second 
rescue of a man overboard, to the irre- 
sistible antics of puppies and penguins. 
It’s fascinating. (MGM) 
Morra WALSH 
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Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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GOODBYE, MY FANCY. The leading 
character in this urbane and amusing 
comedy, apparently destined for popu- 
lar approval, is a lady M.C. (member 
of Congress, not master of ceremonies) 
yho attempts to recapture the glamour 
of her undergraduate years. Since nos- 
talgia is a prevalent and not too un- 
pleasant malady, and all of us occasion- 
ally come down with it, an immediate 
afinity is established between the hero- 
ine and the audience. With Madeleine 
Carroll, a film actress with a huge fol- 
lowing on both sides of the Atlantic, 
starred in the pivotal role, the produc- 
tion at the Morosco is a delectable 
viand of metropolitan theatre. 

While Goodbye, My Fancy is an en- 
tertaining comedy, it has obvious writ- 
ing faults—and some of them are seri- 
ous. One can imagine that Fay Kanin, 
the author, intended to write a story of 
humorous disillusionment, permitting 
her principal character to revisit the 
scene of her immaturity, only to find 
everything different from her memories 
except some pieces of dilapidated fur- 
niture and a few senile professors. It’s 
an amusing story and is the source of 
most of the humor in the play. But the 
author spoils it with an injection of 
Liberalism. 

When the distinguished alumna re- 
turns to her college, she brings with her 
a war film which she intends to project 
in the campus theatre. It is hinted that 
the film, by showing the horrors of war 
close up, will make every youngster 
who sees it a crusader for peace. For 
that reason, it is also hinted, a rich 
benefactor of the school stands up on 
his legs and forbids a showing of the 
film. At that point, the issue of aca- 
demic freedom rears it phony head. 

Anybody with common sense will 
agree that the gent \ho forbade a 
showing of the film was an ass, because 
any student who had already seen nu- 
merous one-armed, one-legged, one- 
eyed and otherwise maimed survivors 
of war would hardly be impressed by a 
picture, no matter how gruesome. Con- 
sequently, the serious scenes in the play 
are implausible and superficial. They 
are saved by competent acting, how- 

ever, with Miss Carroll, Sam Wana- 
maker, Shirley Booth and Conrad 
Nagel performing capably in leading 
toles. Mr. Wanamaker directed. 
Set and lights are by Donald Oecn- 
slager, and the costumes by Emeline 
Roche. The producers are Michael 
» associated with Aldrich and 
Myers. People who go to the theatre 
mainly for diversion will find the pro- 
duction amply entertaining. 
THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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matically in the superb 


THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PRIEST 


Georges Bernanos 


The stirring story of a young 
curate in France has won a 
place in the hearts of all its 
readers. This edition again 
makes available the distin- 
guished and beautiful writing 
of Georges Bernanos. $3.50 


Church, 


MACMILLAN 





SAINT PETER 
THE APOSTLE 


William Thomas Walsh 


What better Christmas gift than this latest success of William 
Thomas Walsh? The story of the Prince of Apostles is told dra- 
prose familiar to the readers of OUR 
LADY OF FATIMA. Here are the temptations, the trials, and 
the triumphs that make “this living picture of the growth of a 
Christian disciple and leader.”—New York Times. 





THE THREE BROTHERS 
Michael McLaverty 
This novel is a commentary on Ireland, on people, and on love, 


communicating a sense of humor that is light as air, and a faith 
in mankind that is deep in the roots of Eire—the Faith of the 


$3.50 


THE MASS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Joseph A. Dunney 


Any child will welcome this 
beautiful book which gives a 
clear and reverent explanation 
of The Mass. It will help them 
gain fullest understanding and 
will strengthen them in the 
Catholic Faith. $2.50 


$3.00 


At all bookstores 























CAN YOU DENY THEM? 


These children have no homes 
... many have no parents. 
are hungry. They have no fu- 
ture unless .... 


All 





You can be a Good Samaritan to a destitute child for one whole 
year by contributing $150.00. This amount will feed, clothe and 
educate that child for twelve months. $15.00 sustains a child for 
one month. No contribution is too small. Every dime means a 
meal. Ten meals, for one dollar, may save a life. 


DECIDE TODAY before Christmas, to share a few of your bless- 


ings with these less fortunate children. Remember “. . . when you 
did it to one of these least of My brethren, you did it to Me.” 





Send your contributions to FATHER JAMES O’LOUGHLEN 


THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF 


148 MAIN STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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HUMAN BEINGS. DURING THE 
week, strutted across the world stage 
and modeled the latest fashions in be- 
havior patterns. . . . The performance, 
continuing through the week, exhibited 
a bewildering variety of patterns. . 

The most up-to-date designs for family 
life were shown. In Chicago, a thirty- 
year-old wife received her fourth di- 
vorce from the same husband... . The 


vogue seemed to be saying: “Man’s 
place is in the home.” In Connecticut 
a husband won the State-wide cooking 
contest. His wife was so busy with club 
work, he explained, he had to become 
proficient in cooking if he wanted to 
eat. In Nebraska a husband carried off 
a prize for his embroidery and crochet 
work. . . . The judiciary appeared to 
be going around in circles. In New 
York a judge granted a divorce to the 
only couple he had ever married... . 


In the field of broadcasting the newest 
complications were displayed. In Bos- 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

ry 

Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 








ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics in- 
cluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phene Tuxedo 230. 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 

Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 

American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A Conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the College, Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred 
acre campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ 
the “400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


Address the Secretary 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
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ton, while a citizen sat listening to 
giveaway radio program, a burglary 
tered and took away $2,000 Worth g 
the citizen’s jewelry. . . . The takeg 
technique vied in popularity with th 
giveaway. In Newburyport, Mag; ‘ 
thief broke into the poorhouse, fled vil 
an old pair of pants. . . . In S. Louis 
a prowler made off with a houseyiiy 
teeth. Her lower denture had fallen 
the floor when she gasped at sight 
the prowler in her home. . . . The mo 
ern trend toward specialization con 
tinued. Arrested in New York Was : 
burglar who specialized in robbin 
homes of persons while they were a 
tending funerals. He revealed that he 
was a tireless reader of obituary ¢q) 
umns. Arrested in Chicago was a career 
woman who specialized in picking th 
pockets of optometrists. The complain 
ing doctors stated they 1) examined 
her eyes, 2) found them pertect, 3 
found their wallets missing. . . , (; 
view were marvels in the way of ser 
vice. In Georgia a rural-route wong 
mailed a steaming hot chicken-pie to, 
sick neighbor, located several mile 
away. The pie was still hot, anc read 
for the table, when the letter-carrer 
pushed it into the ailing neighbor's boy 

. New wrinkles for hunters were ¢. 
hibited. In Michigan a hunter stopped 
at a factory, had a broken knee-hing 
on his wooden leg welded, stomped out 
to gun for deer. . . . More tolerant atti 
tudes toward animals emerged. In Nev 
York, six cats were selected as the nz. 
tional cats of the year, and honored a 
a ceremony which was dedicated t 
eline beauties. 


As the latest fashions in behavior pat 
terns were being exhibited, observer 
noticed that a iype of behavior one 
quite in fashion—religious behavior- 
was, by and large, conspicuous by it 
absence. . . . Studies were issued in thi 
connection. . . . One of the studia 
made by two university professors, it 
dicated that great numbers of student 
in secular colleges never pray ail 
never attend church. . . . Another su 
vey, in summing up its findings, dt 
clared: “There was a time, not far dis 
tant, when most young people came 
from homes where they received @ 
least some Christian teaching. That i 
now the exception rather than the rule’ 
. . . As these and many other invest: 
gations reveal, the recent past has be 
held a sad and tragic phenomenon. ... 
The home and the school have bet 
moving further and further away fro 
Christ... . As the home and the schorl 
go, so goes the nation. . . . Since Chris 
is God, and since God cannot for Jong 
be flouted with impunity, the preset! 
direction of both home and sched 
bodes ill for the spiritual well-being 


the United States. 
Joun A. Toomer 
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Negroes at Catholic University 
Eprror: In the issue of November 6, I 
note (p- 117) the tribute justly paid 
to Georgetown Law School and to Trin- 
ity College for admitting Negro stu- 
dents in the current year. However. 
readers of Underscorings may not 
know that Catholic University has been 
accepting colored students for a con- 
siderable time, without quota, and was 
given signal mention in the Civil Rights 
report: “To Secure These Rights.” In 
particular, our Department of Library 
Science has had between six and ten 
colored students regularly, and our 
library staff includes six full-time pro- 
fessional, sub-professional and clerical 
members of the Negro race and will 
add another next month; in addition. 
there are regularly two or three on a 
part-time basis. This does not include 
the representation in our building- 
maintenance staff. 
Eucene P. Wituernc, Director 
Catholic University Library 
Washington, D. C. 


“No Catholic school” 

Epitor: It was pretty much of a shock 
to see Mary Tinley Daly’s article in the 
October 23 issue of AMERICA, headed 
“No Catholic school.” No fault can be 
found with the article, but its appear- 
ance in AMERICA seems like a public 
hauling-down of the flag after years of 
exhortation and effort on the part of 
our religious, and a convinced con- 
science—if not whole-hearted coopera- 
tion—on the part of the laity. 

I realize the appalling difficulties of 
maintaining an ever-increasing system 
of parochial schools, but if the Jesuits 
had shied at the impossible many times. 
the long and brilliant record of their 
accomplishments would never have been 
written. 

I am willing to be convinced that 
there may be a better way of develop- 
ing our Catholic children than by 
means of Catholic elementary schools, 
but so far we have heard only the 
classic statement repeated: “There is 
no room.” 

An author, popular only with an in- 
terested few. said not long ago concern- 
ing a proposed edition of his works: 
‘I am a little proud of being associated 
i an attempt to do something in these 
days when so many have crawled un- 
der the bed.” God knows I hope I am 
wrong, but our present attitude seems 
startlingly like crawling under the bed. 

ANTOINETTE M. BucHANAN 

Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Correspondence 


a 





Educating for Catholic living 
Epiror: I have read with interest the 
letters of John C. Carey and the reply 
of Sister Mary Liguori on Catholic 
Education. Why not examine this ques- 
tion in the light of how Catholic edu- 
cation directs and motivates the action 
of the Catholic layman in his everyday 
life? 

In 1891, providentially, Pope Leo 
XIII promulgated his encyclical on capi- 
tal and labor. In Europe, the conditions 
were such as to call for immediate ac- 
tion. The encyclical was practically ig- 
nored. I have always thought it was 
because no bishop could envisage that 
the conditions in his diocese called for 
translation into action of such a radical 
document—imagine the turmoil it would 
cause. The results? World Wars I and 
II, and with Number Three just over 
the horizon; with the loss to the Church 
of the greater part of the working class 
in Europe and the imprisonment and 
execution of a large number of the 
clergy and many bishops. 

In America it was as totally ignored, 
but fortunately, for extraneous reasons, 
with less disastrous results. Catholic 
education was found wanting in the 
economic field, and equally so in the 
political field, in molding the activities 
of the lay Catholic. 

In our day, providentially, the en- 
cyclical on Catholic action was promul- 
gated—on the participation of the 
laity in the work of the hierarchy and 
under its direction. It, too, is going the 
way of the encyclical on capital and 
labor—honored in theory but ignored 
in practice. My observation is that the 
average Catholic layman feels he is out 
in front in Catholic action if he is an 
usher in church and active in Catholic 
picnics and bazaars. There is little dis- 
tinction between our attitude on the 
encyclical on capital and labor and that 
on Catholic action—we are making 
more noise about the latter (and it is a 
hopeful sign). 

It can best be understood from a 
quotation from the little book, Souls at 
Stake. On the promulgation of the en- 
cyclical on Catholic action, Satan be- 
comes alarmed and calis a conference 
of his generals. 

Satan’s Prime Minister speaking: 
“Our latest dispatches are gloomy in the 
extreme. The idea seems to be catching 
on; the laity are talking about getting 
active. Meetings are being held: plans 
are being made. They threaten to over- 
throw us altogether.” 

Satan speaking: “Not much to worry 


so far then; meetings seldom get any- 
where, and plans rarely mature. Let 
them talk away, but see that they never 
translate their talks to action. Our tech- 
nique must be to keep them talking 
and planning.” 

I think our entire concept ef Cath- 
olic action must be revised. The laity 
are simply the buck privates in the 
Church’s army. A few hundred years 
ago countries would be at war for years 
with small professional armies. In war 
today, everybody is drafted, enlisted 
and trained to do certain specific work 
—on the field of battle or at home. The 
Church is still fighting its war with the 
world on the prototype of the secular 
armies of years gone by. It all may be 
summed up in the never-failing reply: 
“That is the business of the priest.”” And 
with that, apparently, the clergy are in 
entire accord. 

Catholic education is not turning out 
zealous men and women with a fixed 
belief that it is their duty te establish 
in this world a Catholic way of life; 
that Catholic principles must prevail 
in the everyday life of the Catholic 
whether in business or in politics. 

Can you find in our prayer-books on 
examination of conscience, anything 
that fits the scene depicted in the gos- 
pel of St. Matthew (read it in full) on 
the Last Judgment, when Christ speaks 
to those on His left hand: “I was hun- 
gry ...I1 was thirsty ... I was naked 
. .. | was in prison.” 

How do we handle that situation? 
By simply supposing that Christ meant 
physical hunger, thirst, etc? Did He? 
What about the spiritual hunger, thirst, 
nakedness and imprisonment of so 
many about us and the untold number 
of them throughout the world? Is Cath- 
olic education fulfilling its mission? 
Are Catholics educated from the kin- 
dergarten through the university in 
Catholic schools even regarded as com- 
petent in such matters? 

B. B. Horrican, Judge, 
Superior Court of the 
Pasco, Wash. State of Washington 


Tribute 
Eprror: As a Newman Club chaplain, 
I wish to express my thanks for the 
article “Newman Clubs: Problems, 
Prospects,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 13 issue of AMERICA. I would 
also like to commend you for the excel- 
lence of this article. It presents not only 
a neat summary of what took place at 
the recent 34th Annual Convention of 
the Newman Federation, but also a 
keen analysis of the “problems and 
prospects” that lie before Newman 
Clubs and their chaplains. 
JosepH D. ConNERTON 

Chaplain, De Sales House 

Catholic Center at the 

University of Chicago. 

Chicago, Il. 








OUTSTANDING TITLES appear every year on 
the selection list of the Catholic Book Club. The 
Club has traditionally given its members the best 
in contemporary Catholic reading. Why don’t you 
give a discerning friend a year of this fine book 
tradition? Do it for Christmas —there is still 
time. An annual membership, covering 10 monthly 
selections, is $25 if paid in advance, or an initial 
payment of $6 and $4 a month for five successive 
months. 








CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter as a subscriber: 


ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 
([] Please bill me for one year’s membership: $25 for 10 books. 


} Please bill me for first payment of $6. I promise to pay a balance 
of $20 in monthly payments of $4 as billed, making a total of 
$26 for ten books. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
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